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New York Life's “Split Dollar” 
Plan for paying insurance pre- 
miums offers a good wav for 
your company to invest in the 
future of its promising young 
men, the men you especially 
want to keep. The plan gives a 
man life insurance protection 
through premiums he and your 
company share. Because your 


company does help he’s able 


to have much more insurance 
than his income would other- 
Wise permit 

Your company will get back 
every cent it contributes to this 


plan, because the cash value of 
the plan equals the premiums 
paid by your company. All 
your money is returned if the 
man dies before retirement age 
or resigns. Should he be with 
your company through retire- 
ment age, you can use the cash 
value of the plan to pay him 
tax-deductible deferred com- 
pensation 

A “Split Dollar” Plan pays 
in other ways as well. It's a 
strong incentive for a young 
executive to make his career 
at your company. He'll see that 


under New York Life’s “Split Dollar” Plan 


because your company shares 
the premium payments, he re- 
ceives a benefit free of income 
tax. And, the peace of mind 
from knowing his family is pro- 
tected can promote higher 
morale, better performance 

Speak with your New York 
Life Agent soon. For all types 
of modern insurance, he’s the 
man to see. Or write: New York 
Life Insurance Company, Dept. 
TI-25, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. (In 
Canada: 443 University Ave- 
nue, Toronto 2, Ontario) 


LIFE INSURANCE * GROUP INSURANCE * ANNUITIES * HEALTH INSURANCE * 
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How to solve business problems 


If your switchboard gets jammed If you make a lot of calls each 
when calling gets heavy... day to the same numbers... 


emer sare ee 





; 


Torrrent 


Ce ee 





Dial-PBX service could be the answer. It lets em- Automatic dialing might save you a lot of time and 
ployees dial internal and outgoing local calls trouble. Card Dialer (above) stores often-called num- 
directly, so your switchboard attendant can give bers on punched plastic cards and dials them for 
priority attention to incoming calls. Features com- you. Another unit carries up to 290 numbers on 
pact, desktop consoles like the one above, with magnetic tape. The service reduces dialing errors, 
many modern, push-button conveniences. number hunting—speeds telephone usage. 


Have a talk with this man! 


Ne, ET. 


He’s a Bell Telephone Communications Let him study your operations and make his 
Consultant. He knows modern business com- report to you. It won't cost you a cent—and his 
munications inside and out—and how to apply recommendations might mean extra profits for 
them to everyday business problems to sharpen you. Get in touch with him soon. Just call your 
efficiency, control costs and boost profits. Bell Telephone Business Office and ask for a 

He’s done it for hundreds of firms like yours. Communications Consultant. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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_ with better communications 


If you have to gather operating 
data from many points... 


DATA-PHONE service can speed it up for you. This 
new concept in communications lets you send all 
kinds of business data (from cards or tapes) over 
regular telephone lines at regular telephone rates. 
You can even transmit drawings. Transmission 
speed: up to 2500 words per minute. 


If your internal communications 
are slow, awkward... 


Te Ny 





The CALL DIRECTOR telephone with Bel! intercom 
is for you. It lets you hold calls, add-on other inside 
phones to outside calls, set up telephone confer- 
ences—with push-button ease. It automatically con- 
nects you to busy inside phones when they are free. 
It gives you complete intercom privacy. 





TIME LISTINGS 





The Legend of Lobo. Walt Disney, who 
thinks that wolves are really nicer than 
people, tries to prove it by telling the story 
of a 150-lb. monster who terrorized New 
Mexico in the 1890s. Disney is sort of 
crying sheep, but the kids won't care. 

The Reluctant Saint. Maximilian Schell 
attains new histrionic heights in the amus- 
ing, amazing story of San Giuseppe of 
Cupertino (1603-63), a saint who could 
literally fly. 

Two for the Seesaw. Shirley MacLaine 
is pretty funny in a pretty funny film ver- 
sion of William Gibson’s Broadway com- 
edy. Robert Mitchum is not. 

The Long Absence. A man who doesn’t 
know who he is and a woman who thinks 
he is her husband suffer their strange 
dilemma in a_ strange but affecting 
French film, thoughtfully directed by Henri 
Colpi. 

Mutiny on the Bounty. Trevor Howard, 
as Captain Bligh, is all man and a yard- 
arm wide in M-G-M’s $18.5 million re- 
construction of The Bounty, but Marlon 
Brando has inexplicably chosen to play 
Fletcher Christian as a sort of hard-alee 
Hamlet. 

Billy Budd. An exciting and disturbing 
study of good and evil, based on Herman 
Melville’s moralistic novel; Peter Ustinov 
directed the picture with style, and plays 
one of the principal roles with skill. 

Long Day’s Journey into Night. Eugene 
O'Neill's play, one of the greatest of the 
century, is brought to the screen without 
significant changes and with a better than 
competent cast: Katharine Hepburn, Ralph 
Richardson, Jason Robards Jr, and Dean 
Stockwell. 


“TELEVISION” 


Wed., Dec. 19 
Polaris Submarine: Journal of an Un- 
dersea Voyage (NBC, 10-11 p.m.).* Six 
NBC newsmen went along on the U.S.S. 
George Washington as she fissioned along 
in silence, then surfaced and fired a spray of 
missiles. 


CINEMA 


Thurs., Dec. 20 
Alcoa Premitre (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). 
Theodore Bikel and David Opatoshu star 
in the story of a Communist from a satel- 
lite nation who visits the U.S., goes home, 
and begins to get the needle from his 
comrades. 


Fri., Dec. 21 

What Is a Melody?—Second Philhar- 
monic Young People’s Concert (CBS, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). Leonard Bernstein and 
the N.Y. Philharmonic explore melodies 
through Wagner, Mozart, Hindemith and 
Brahms. 

The Jack Paar Program (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Guests: Sally Ann Howes, Buddy 
Hackett, Vaughn Meader. 


Sat., Dec. 22 


Wide World of Sports (ABC, 3:30- 
6:30 p.m.). College football. The North- 
South game from Miami. 

The Jackie Gleason Show: American 
Scene Magazine (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 


* All times E.S.T. 
4 


Among the chicks and chuckles, Reggie 
Van Gleason presents a magic show, and 
rings in Prestidigitator Milbourne Chris- 
topher to give a helping sleight of hand. 


Sun., Dec. 23 

Directions '63 (ABC. 1:30-2 p.m.). Ina 
TV play based on Henri Gheon's Christ- 
mas in the Market Place, Folk Singer Josh 
White stars as one of a group of migrant 
workers in Florida who set up a tent to 
act out the Nativity scene. 

Amahl and the Night Visitors (NBC, 
3:30-4:30 p.m.). A repeat of the NBC 
Opera Company's much-praised produc- 
tion of Gian Carlo Menotti’s opera. 

The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
Christmas song and dance taped Dec. 21 
at Guantanamo Naval Base, Cuba. 

Voice of Firestone (ABC, 10-10:30 
p.m.). Christmas music. Guests include 
Risé Stevens and the Columbus Boychoir. 


Mon., Dec. 24 

The Bing Crosby Show (ABC, 10-11 
p.m.). With Mary Martin. 

Christmas Eve Services (ABC, 11:15 
p.m. to | a.m.). First, services from Man- 
hattan’s Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
then Solemn Pontifical Midnight Mass 
from the National Shrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception in Washington, D.C. 

Christmas Eve Midnight Mass (NBC, 
midnight to 1:45 a.m.). From St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, N.Y. 


Tues., Dec. 25 
Christmas Day Service (NBC, 11 a.m. 
to noon). Communion from Washington 
Cathedral. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Never Too Late, by Sumner Arthur 
Long, is a one-gag, all-night laugh show 
about a chagrined man of 60 who finds 
himself facing the unexpected onslaught of 
second fatherhood. As the father-to-be, 
Paul Ford is an excruciatingly funny anat- 
omy of melancholy. 

Little Me. Sid Caesar is the laugh- 
combustion engine of this musical comedy. 
Neil Simon’s tart script, Bob Fosse’s inven- 
tive dances and Virginia Martin’s ding- 
dong Belle Poitrine help to keep the eve- 
ning chugging merrily along. 

Beyond the Fringe offers the lucid and 
lunatic drolleries of four young Eng- 
lish anti-Establishmentarians. God, Shake- 
speare, nuclear defense—name it, they 
slam it, right in the funny bone. 

Tchin-Tchin is a cheery drink-up ¢xpres- 
sion, but all the hero and heroine of this 
play have to swallow are the lees of aban- 
donment by their mutually unfaithful 
spouses. As the pair of wistful rejects, Mar- 
garet Leighton and Anthony Quinn per- 
form with sorcery. 

Mr. President impeaches taste and de- 
means the considerable talents of Robert 
Ryan and Nanette Fabray, but the public 
has given this musical an unparalleled vote 
of confidence with an advance ticket sale 
of over $2,600,000. 

Stop the World—l! Want to Get Off is a 
tedious musicomedy apotheosis of Every- 
littleman, mimed with confident ineptitude 
by Anthony Newley. Comedienne Anna 
Quayle glitters like a diamond in this pud- 
die of paste. 

Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? by 


Edward Albee, pits a husband who is 
a monster of sadistic intelligence against a 
wife who is a monster of sensual appetite. 


Off Broadway 

The Dumbwaiter and The Collection, by 
Harold Pinter. These two one-acters com- 
bine the comedy and menace of England’s 
most powerfully provocative playwright. 
Alan Schneider's direction of a splendid 
cast seismographically records volcanic 
shifts of meaning. 


| BOOKS © 


Best Reading 

The Conquest of London and The Mid- 
dle Years, Vols. II and Ill of Henry 
James, by Leon Edel. Author Edel’s vast 
work, which will run to four volumes and 
which promises to be the definitive biog- 
raphy of James, is written with a scholar’s 
exhaustive combing of detail and a novel- 
ist’s flair for mood and motive. 

Two Stories and a Memory, by Giu- 
seppe di Lampedusa. Excellent minor 
pieces by the Sicilian prince whose clegiac 
novel of nobility’s erosion, The Leopard, 
was a bestseller two years ago. The au- 
thor’s memoir of the great houses he lived 
in as a child is particularly good. 

The Cape Cod Lighter, by John O'Hara. 
The author writes better than ever of 
heels and down-at-the-heels in Gibbsville. 
Pa., and small-town New Jersey in this 
collection of short stories. 

Tale for the Mirror, by Hortense Cal- 
isher. Human vagaries in exurbia and out 
of it. To be any good at all, short stories 
must be nearly perfect. These are. 

The Community of Scholars and Draw- 
ing the Line, by Paul Goodman. The U.S. 
college scene and the U.S. scenario for the 
cold war, peppered with scorn and as- 
saulted with wit by an uneven but provoca- 
tive critic. 

Renoir, My Father, by Jean Renoir. The 
author, who as a boy sat for his father. 
the great impressionist painter, now turns 
portraitist, and his biography is one of 
the most likable in years. 

The Letters of Oscar Wilde, edited by 
Rupert Hart-Davis. This first complete 
collection reveals the witty playwright not 
as the foppish caricature he seemed, but 
as the sad and profound fellow he was. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. A Shade of Difference, Drury (3, last 
week) 

_ Seven Days in May, Knebel and 
Bailey (2) 
Fail-Safe, Burdick and Wheeler (1) 
_ Ship of Fools, Porter (5) 
Where Love Has Gone, Robbins (7) 
Genius, Dennis (9) 
The Thin Red Line, Jones (4) 
Dearly Beloved, Lindbergh (6) 
The Prize, Wallace (10) 
_ The Passion Flower Hotel, Erskine (8) 


NONFICTION 
_ Silent Spring, Carson (2) 
Travels with Charley, Steinbeck (1) 
O Ye Jigs & Juleps!, Hudson (3) 
My Life in Court, Nizer (4) 
The Rothschilds, Morton (5) 
Final Verdict, St. Johns (7) 
Letters from the Earth, Twain (6) 
The Points of My Compass, White 
(10) 
_ The Blue Nile, Moorehead (8) 
. Sex and the Single Girl, Brown 
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Photographed at Loch Lomond, Scotland, by “21” Brands 


Give Ballantine’s Scotch— 
the bright, right spirit of Loch Lomonc 


\ particularly tasteful way of expressing 
your esteem and sincerity at Christmas is 
by giving Ballantine’s Scotch Whisky. 
For here is a Scotch of unquestionably 
fine reputation. The only Scotch using the 
uncommonly soft waters of Loch Lomond 


in its making process. Just one of the 


reasons that Ballantine’s j always sunny- 


light of flavor. Never heavy o1 brash—nor 
so limply light that it merely teases the 
taste buds. This year. cive Ballantine's 
Scotch with the assurance that your friends 
will agree: The more you know about 


Scotch the more you like Ballantine's. 


Give Ballantine’s proudly in this handsome Holiday 
Wrap, emblazoned with an embossed seal and red sash 
on pure white, Bottled in Scotland « Blended Scotch 
Whisky «86 Proof. Imported by Brands, Inc., N.Y.C. 





Cfo Life wile Milter High L ye 


SAME GOOD TASTE EVERYWHERE 


BECAUSE IT’S BREWED ONLY IN MILWAUKEE 


.. NATURALL) 





Some of our customers call this warm 


The bone-chilling cold of a commercial freezer is posi- 
tively hot compared to some temperatures in industry 
today. Liquid oxygen, for example, must be stored hun- 
dreds of degrees below zero—it boils at 297.4F below! To 
help industry control both cold and heat—and so con- 
serve energy—Johns-Manville has developed the widest 
range of insulations available. They are capable of han- 


dling every temperature and service condition from 400F 


JOHNS-MANVILLE INCREASES THE FREE WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL MIGHT “'T! ASF 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 


below zero to over 5000F above. And J-M insulation 
contractors assure top performance of these insulations. 
If you have a problem in insulations or in any other prod- 
uct area served by Johns-Manville, call our nearest sales 
office or one of our many carefully selected distributors 
(they’re located in major markets here and abroad) . Or 
write C. B. Burnett, President, Johns-Manville, Box 
245, New York 16, N. Y. Cable address: Johnmanvil. 
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without busting your budget 


(or giving up quality) 


MOTOROLA 
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Here’s reliable 4-function remote control TV... turns set on or off, 
changes channels, adjusts volume or mutes sound...costs only $19995* 


Here’s another example how crea- 
tive Motorola engineering lowers 
the price of quality TV without 
sacrificing on performance. The re- 
mote control system featured in the 
portable above has the same 4- 
function remote control found in our 
most expensive sets. It’s one of the 
fastest and quietest performing sys- 
tems around. 

There’s no babying this remote 
control either. In actual tests, 


Motorola’s transistorized remote 
control receiver handled more than 
150,000 activations of each remote 
control function (equal to about 5 
years of normal use). 

This amazing reliability is one 
reason why this TV is backed by 
manufacturer’s one year guarantee 
which covers free exchange or re- 
pair of any component proven de- 
fective in normal use. Arranged 
through selling dealer. Labor extra. 


The A19T23, above, features a 
19-inch screen (overall diag. meas.; 
172 sq. in. picture viewing area), 
and a hand-wired chassis precision 
crafted with modern hand and dip 
soldering for long life. The $199.95* 
price is the manufacturer’s nation- 
ally advertised price, optional with 
dealers, slightly higher in some areas. 


@ MOTOROLA 
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OUR O8DER. LONG 11 
EUROPEAN ART OF Ww NEM 


ity PREPARED AND BLENDED THIS CH 
AMENCAN BRANDY OF O10 WO 


SLENnDes 


GE. 
, CARISTIAN BROTHERS OF CALIFORNIA _s a 


4/5 QUART 


IT’S BETTER BEST WITH 
WITH BRANDY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS BRANDY! 


Pour brandy on-the-rocks, next time. Because brandy is the best of spirits, the spirit of the grape. That 
means more character. More for your favorite drink, more for you and your guests. The Christian Brothers 
Brandy gives you most of all—it's smoother, lighter, better-tasting. Straight, in a highball or in mixed 
drinks, you'll find that you take to brandy. You'll find it's a change for the better. And The Christian 
Brothers Brandy is a change for the best. 


For the copyrighted BRANDY DRINK SELECTOR, giving recipes for many brandy drinks, write: Th 
Dept. C, Box 420, Napa, Cailiforni 80 oof ‘le distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc 
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Two ways to mix a perfect eggnog without goofing 


(Secret: today’s gold label Puerto Rican rums ) 


IRST, get a gold label Puerto Rican 


rum. This rum differs from the 
white Puerto Rican rum you use for 
mixing Daiquiris. 

Gold label Puerto Rican rum is light 
in body, but it has a slightly stronger 
flavor than white Puerto Rican rum. 
Enough to stand up to a rich creamy 
egenog and give it character. 

Look for the gold label. And mak 
sure it says Puerto Rican Rum. Puerto 


} 


Rican gold label rums refuse to be sub- 


dued in an eggnog because they are dis- 


1 


tilled at high proof and aged in oak 
the law in Puerto Rico. 

Read both recipes below—one quick, 
one traditional. Use one that fits your 
own tempo. Follow it exactly and you’ll 
mix a perfect eggnog every time. 
QUICK RECIPE. Use eggnog mix from your 
lair id 8 oz. gold label Puerto Rican 


wl ipped heavy 





nutmeg. Serves 5. 

TRADITIONAL RECIPE. Beat 12 egg volks un- 

til light. Beat in i, Ib. sug i 

Stir in 1 qt. milk and a “fifth” of gold lal 

Puerto Rican rum. Chill 3 hrs. Pour into 

t bowl. Fold in 1 qt. stiff ny 
m. Chill 1 hr. Dust 








m . ocrves 20. 

FREE BOOKLET! 31 Drink Recipes. Wri 
Recipe Booklet, Rums of Puerto Ri 
Fifth A , New York 19, N. Y 





LETTERS 





Adlai & the Frontiersmen 
Sir: 

What is really disturbing in l’affaire Ste- 
venson [Dec. 14] is the fact that something 
said in a top-secret council can leak out to 
anyone, including “Old Pal” Bartlett. Any 
time such a council meets, differences of 
opinion are expected, but when a final de 
cision is made, it must be accepted and car- 
ried out by all. 

STEPHEN D1 STEFANO 
Broomall, Pa. 


Sir: 

Perhaps the entire difficulty revolves 
around the fact that many of the New Fron- 
tiersmen simply are not smart enough to 
keep up with the rapidly moving intricacies 
of Mr. Stevenson’s exceptional intelligence 

Frontiersmen through the ages have re- 
peatedly demonstrated more courage than 
cogency. It is unfortunate if their courage is 
buttressed with such tenacity that they are 
unable to recognize good judgment 

I am reminded of the thought that good 
judgment is achieved through experience— 
and experience most frequently is the product 
of bad judgment. 





FRANK D. Bower 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Sir 
Poor, poor Adlai E. Stevenson, who has 
not yet come to realize that the intellectual 
in politics is the poorest man alive 
SARAH K. GARDNER 
Boston 


Sir 

At last someone has put the Stevenson af- 
fair into a meaningful, well-written pattern 
Your excellent cover story helped clarify the 
fragmented bits of information which have 
been appearing daily. 

TeERESE KARMEL 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir 
] was impressed with the pensiveness Ben 
Shahn conveyed in the Stevenson painting. 
E. FLoyp SHERMAN 
Los Angeles 


Sir 
Are you sure that sketch of Adlai Steven- 
son wasn't really done by Caroline? 
DoyLe L. McCutter 
Houston 





Sir 
Kennedy would do well to heed Machia 
velli’s advice; “Princes, and especially new 


ones, have found more faith and more useful- 

ness in those men whom at the beginning of 

their power they regarded with suspicion.” 
SHARON WARTNICK 

Minneapolis 

Sir: 

I wonder if President Kennedy realizes 
that Rockefeller will win in 1964 if we Ste- 
venson supporters switch sides? 

IRVING PESKOE 
Homestead, Fla. 


Dog-gone! 
Sir: 

I just thought I'd call to your attention 
that Pushinka, glibly referred to as “he” in 
your Dec. 7 article, is, in all probability, 
pregnant. Another “first” for the Russians ? 

Ropert A. SHAPIRO 
Washington, D.C 


When a Gentleman Is a Pirate 
Sir 

American newsmen seem to convey the 
opinion that De Gaulle intends to build some 
obstacles to England's association with the 
Common Market. The fact must be empha 
sized that England has the right and the free 
dom to associate itself, but at the same level 
as the other members, and there is no reason 
to give it special privileges 

It is said that an Englishman is a gentle 
man with women and a pirate in business, 
and a Frenchman a gentleman in business 
and a pirate with women, to suggest that pi- 
racy is the key to success 

Albion is usually represented by an Eng 
lish gentleman who is one of the most de 
lightful creatures the earth has ever seen, in 
sofar as it is a question of a hurt swallow or 
a round of golf, but as soon as it is a question 
of commerce, the mild gentleman may be 
come a terrible and stubborn dog 

CLAUDE Massor 





Madison, Wis. 


Who Is a Jew? 


Sir 

Millions of Americans have heard from 
pulpits and read in books that the Jews are 
the “Chosen People” and that God elected 
them for a special mission to mankind. Up 
until now, most people have had some idea 
as to what constituted a Jew and what his 
mission was. But after the ruling of the high 
est authoritative Jewish body in Israel—Is 
rael’s Supreme Court—in the case of Brother 
Daniel, we have become entirely ignorant as 
to who is a Jew and what makes a Jew 

Brother Daniel was born of good, faithful 


—— — 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you 
write us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 
Charles A. Adams, Gen'l Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
Payment, and check: ["] new subscription 
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If you're moving, please let us know five weeks 
before changing your address. Place magazine 


address label here, print your new address below. 
if you have a question about your subscription, 
place your magazine address label here and clip 
this form to your letter. 
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Jewish parents, received a good Jewish edu- 
cation, was an ardent Zionist, loved his peo- 
ple to such a degree that he endangered his 
life to save them from the Nazis. Yet he was 
denied an immigrant visa to Israel and Israel 
citizenship, under the “Law of the Return,” 
to which every other Jew is entitled. Why 
was Brother Daniel made an exception? Be- 
cause Israel's Supreme Court bereaved him 
of the right to be called “Jew” for the reason 
that he believes in the tenets of Christianity 
According to this ruling, a Jew is a Jew even 
if he does not believe in any kind of Judaism 
He may be an atheist or a criminal. He does 
not have to observe any Jewish law. But 
there is only one condition, one restriction: 
he must not believe in the kind of Judaism 
in which Jesus and his followers believed, 
and which thousands of Jews believe to be 
the true, original, God-given Judaism 

Jacos GARTEN HAUS 

President 

International Board of Jewish Missions 
Atlanta 





An Abundance 
Sir: 

Apparently Madison 
Avenue is looking to 
Fifth Avenue for inspi- 
ration in the current ad 
fad for nudity noted in 
your Dec. 7 Modern 
Living article 

The perspective and 
proportions of the fe- 
male figure shown in 
the photograph selling 
“Soft Magic” are ob- 
viously based on those 
of the bronze statue 
thundance on top of 
the Plaza Fountain, the 
last work of the Austrian-American sculptor 
Karl Bitter (1867-1915) 

James M. Dennis 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 





“ABUNDANCE” 


Wronged Rhyme 
et 





The verse about the Chinese quoted in 
your Letters column for Dec. 14 was written 
by me in March 1935 about the Japanese, 
who were just then beginning to flex their 
muscles. I am happy to sce anything of mine 
in Time, though I would have preferred an 
ecstatic review of my new book Everyone 
but Thee and Me 





. ; OcGpEN Nasu 
New York City 
> To the reader 
Who misquoted 
Nash: 
G-nash.—Epb 


Riot in Washington 
Sir 

Congratulations on your factual reporting 
[Dec. 7] on the football riot Thanksgiving 
Day in Washington, D.C. It was exactly as 
told to me by eyewitnesses 

p .y-, WriiiaM F. Francis 

Bluefield, W. Va. ; 


Sir: 

The most frightening aspect of the recent 
race riot in Washington is the manner in 
which it was so obviously played down or 
ignored by the news media of this country 


©) renew my present subscription. If those were white students performing 
ete cae a ete those acts, it would have resulted in pic- 
ubscription Rates U. S. and Canada, 1 = - t > he f ves of the papers le- 
‘ name ures on the front pages of the papers, tele 
Sais oars aa gee gS ae vision coverage, and wrathful indignation 
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New Zealand, Pacific Islands, 1 year, Chicago " 
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Dulles Airport 
Sir: 

Thank you for the fascinating treatment 
of Dulles Airport | Nov. 30]. The story was 
informative and the pictures splendid. 

While it is true that Eero Saarinen and 
Associates were architects of the terminal 
building and that the idea of the mobile 
lounge was Eero’s, our firm was subcontrac- 
tor, along with Burns & McDonnell and E!- 
lery Husted, to Ammann & Whitney. I would 
like to have them share the credi 

ALINE B. SAARIN 
Hamden, Conn. 


Footnote 


Sir: 

May I add a footnote to the paragraph in 
Press, Noy. 30, in which you quote Lester 
Markel on the subject of his doubts (appar- 
ently belated) about schools of journalism? 

* “Graduate of one: Columbia (‘14 ); brother- 
in-law of Irwin Edman, Columbia College of 
Journalism ('17); father of Helen Markel Stew- 
art, Columbia Journalism ("41); father-in-law 
of fellow Timesman John G. Stewart, Columbia 
Jour m (46); colleague of 7o Columbia 
Journalism graduates on the New York Times.” 

RicHarp T. BAKER 
Associate Dean 
Graduate School of Journalism 
Columbia University 
New York City 


No Pub 


Sir: 
ou refer to me [Louise Cordet’s mother] 
as a “London pubkeeper” [ Dec. 7]. 

The Saddle Room (my club) is one of the 
most exclusive and successful discothéque* 
clubs in the world. 

HELENE Corbet 
London 


A Familiar Face 


Reading a most interesting article in the 
Religion section | Dec. 7], I was pleased to 
find mention of Mrs. Harold Luellan of Kan- 
sas City’s Roanoke Presbyterian Church, 
whom I've known ever since I was a student 
in her Sunday-school class in the "30s. Glanc- 
ing at the accompanying picture, I was sur- 
prised to see my own daughter Peggy stand- 
ing there among the children. 

I haven't seen her in almost six months, 
since my taking up residence here at the 
American School of Oriental Research on an 
archaeological sabbatical from my teaching 
responsibilities at Union Seminary in New 
York. Five-year-old Peggy isn’t able yet to 
appreciate what it means to have “made 
Time Magazine,” but Daddy does! 

FORGE M. LANDES 
Je em, Jordan 


* The French word for a collection of records. 
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THERE ARE_ | WO 
Christmas 
Stories —™ 


* « * THE STORIES ARE DIFFERENT, but both are love stories — the lov 
One is about a jolly fellow the youngsters call “S 


e of a father for his children. 
aint Nicholas.” It is made of tinsel and toys 
with ribbons. The other is a story of the birthday of a boy named “Jesus.” 
with stars e The first story is about human love; the second about Divine lov 
forever new. One was written by Charles Dickens, the other by Matthew 
understand Christmas one reads both stories « 


for you — for children — and for all men of goodwill. A story of God's promise o 


and wrapped 
"It is filled with inspiration and tied 
e. Both stories are old and yet 
, Mark, Luke and John. To really 


But, perhaps, it is the same story—a love story—a story 
f eternal life for each of us. 


CONRAD N. HILTON, president 
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‘li k ti rs Hy 
hard rf if it} 
th ittabtts « 


The world’s all-time “best seller” 


copies. Some are small enough to fit in the palm of your 


is the Bible. In 1962, 


Americans alone purchased an estimated 13 million 
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ap pas Peake Mi ahi 


In answer to requests from many people throughout the world, this good-will message from Diamond is being repeated again this Christmas. 
y peor £ & & g rey £g 












hand; some are too heavy to hold. There is a 20-volume 
edition in Braille. Prices range from less than a dollar to 


the $600,000 Gutenberg edition, now a national treasure. 


Reread this chapter from a best seller 


Better still, read it aloud to a child. 
Children think with their hearts, and 
these gentle words are for the heart 
as well as the mind. 

“And there were in the same coun- 
try shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by 
night...” 


The words are from the New Testa- 


ment, Ch. 2 of the Book of St. Luke. 

It’s paper and leather and ink — 
just a book — 
marrow of our culture, the heritage 


and yet the Bible is the 


of Western civilization. Our future 
depends, in large measure, on this 
book continuing to be a “best seller.” 
And its inspiration is the joy of 
the Season — Merry Christmas! 


DraMonp ALKALI COMPANY 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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As we approach our 40th Anniversary 
all of us at TIME 

send Season’s Greetings and Best Wishes 
for the year ahead 

to our readers throughout the world. 
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THE ECONOMY 


The Great Consensus 

I am talking about the 
evidence of the last five that 
tax system exerts too heavy a drag on 
growth—that it siphons out of the private 
economy too large a share of personal and 
business power 
duces the financial incentives 
effort, investment and risk-taking. 

The audience had heard it before. Ei- 
senhower had voiced the same thoughts 
in much the same words, and so had a lot 
of other Republicans over the years. What 
made the tonic to the black-tie 
audience of businessmen at the Economic 
Club of New York dinner last week was 
that this time the speaker was Democratic 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy. And 
not only did Kennedy say that federal 
taxes are too high. He also promised that 
next month he would ask Congress to re 
duce both personal and corporate rates 
and put the full power and prestige of his 
office behind the effort. 

In pledging tax cuts, the President re 
affirmed a promise he had made last 
August. The most striking thing about his 
speech was the free-enterprising rhetoric 
sprinkled through it 

Tax reduction would “cut the fetters 
which hold back private spending.” 

It would “reduce the burden on privat: 
and the deterrents to 
initiative.” 


accumulated 


our 


years 


that it re- 
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or personal 


purchasing 


words 


mcome private 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


ast ECONOMIC 


nment is to retain the confi- 
people, it must not spend 

more than can be 

need.” 

There were moments when a business 
man listening to the President could have 
shut his eyes and, but for the unmistak- 
accents, imagined himself hearing 
an officer of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Gaudy Deficits. The speech was a man- 
ifestation of a historic development: the 
emergence of a broad liberal-conservative 
that high federal taxes have 
been largely responsible for the sluggish 
U.S. economic growth in recent 
vears. Among last week’s voices calling 
for prompt and hefty tax cuts to stimu- 
late economic growth were Hubert H. 
Humphrey, one of the Senate’s most con- 
spicuous liberals, and H. Ladd Plumley, 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com 
merce. Implicit in the consensus on taxes 
is a recognition by liberals that Govern 
ment expenditures cannot create sustain 
able prosperity, that individual incentives 
perform indispensable economic functions 
President Kennedy has made that recog 
nition explicit. Present tax rates, he said 
recently, “are so high as to weaken the 
very essence of the progress of a free 
the incentive of additional re- 
turn for additional effort.” 

In summing up the Great Consensus of 


1962 


If Gove 
dence of the 
justified on grounds of 


national 


able 


consensus 


ness of 


society 


the President’s speech also opened 
what may prove to be the Great Debate 
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\ MANIFESTATION OF A Histori 


of 1963: the inescapable battle over the 
size, shape and timing of tax cuts. Some 
members of Congress have already react- 
ed to the prospect of such cuts with the 
wariness of a man who receives through 


the mail an unexpected package that 
emits a ticking sound. And among the 


wariest are the two congressional veterans 
who wield the most power over tax legis- 
lation: Virginia’s Harry Byrd, 7s, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and Arkansas’ Wilbur Mills, 53. chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. Democrats Byrd and Mills are con- 
servatives predisposed in favor of tax re- 
duction; but they have deep doubts about 
the timing. 

lhe President’s call for reductions at 
an “early date” seems untimely to men 
like Mills and Byrd because the federal 
budget for fiscal 1963 (ending next June 
30) shows a deficit estimated at $7.8 
billion, Another gaudy deficit, of size un- 
known, lurks ahead for fiscal 1964. Con- 
servatives fear that tax reduction will 
deepen the deficits. “I’m not in favor of 
reducing taxes out of borrowed money,” 
Byrd, “and that’s bound to be the 
case with any tax cuts next year.’ Speak- 
ing in New York the day before the Presi 
dent, Byrd said he was that 
“sharp reductions in federal expenditures 
should precede any reduction in 
tax rates.” 
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publican Thruston B. Morton, Kansas Re- 
publican Frank Carlson, and even Tennes- 
see’s liberal Democrat Albert Gore, who 
pronounced himself in favor of tax cuts 
only “if we could reduce Government 
spending and pay something on the na- 
tional debt.” 

Sulphur & Molasses. Ways and Means 
Chairman Mills has an additional reason 
for misgivings about Kennedy's plans. 
He wants to wrap tax reduction and tax 
reform in a single package, fearing that if 
Congress just cuts the rates, the oppor- 
tunity for reform will be lost. 

In the abstract, the case for reform is 
overwhelming. The U.S. tax structure, 
built up piecemeal over the decades, is 
so encrusted with exemptions, deductions, 
special-case provisions and loopholes for 
legalized evasion that only 43% of the 
total personal income in the U.S. is sub- 
jected to the federal income tax. The tax 
laws are inequitable, squeezing the sal- 
aried middle class, while enabling some 
millionaires to escape with relatively light 
levies, and some wage earners to get away 
without paying any income tax at all. 
But, in practice, tax reform runs into 
formidable political obstacles: taxpayers 
who benefit from special provisions want 
to hold on to them. Mills is doubtless 
right in believing that the taxpayers will 
refuse to swallow the sulphur of reform 
unless it is mixed with the molasses of 
rate reduction—and even then there will 
be some bitter faces. 

Hard to Budge. A few days before the 
President's speech. Mills put his misgiv- 
ings on the record in a published inter- 
view. “I can’t go along with the idea that 
you just cut taxes without regard to the 
deficit that is created,” he said. He saw 
no “deterioration” in the economy, and 
therefore no justification for a “quickie” 
tax cut. As for a reduction-plus-reform 
bill, he said, there was little prospect of 
getting one enacted before January 1964. 

Mills’s views, which threatened to delay 
tax reduction until the long congressional 
battle over tax reform is fought out, gave 
the Administration a jolt. White House 
staffers pored over the text of the Mills 
interview with intensity, found some com- 
fort in a passage indicating that Mills 
would go along with a tax bill containing 
“some reforms” that only partially bal- 
anced the rate reductions. At his press 
conference, the President said that Mills 
and the Administration might not be “so 
far apart.” He intended, he said, to “go 
ahead with our program.” That afternoon, 
at the President's request, Mills visited 
the White House. What went on at the 
meeting remained a secret between Ken- 
nedy and Mills, but it is a well-known 
fact in Washington that Mills is hard to 
budge once he takes a position. 

Paradoxical Truth. In his grapple with 
Chairman Mills, the President got power- 
ful support from a tax program issued 
by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, an organization of high-level 
businessmen, educators and economists. 
C.E.D. urged deep cuts in personal and 
corporate income taxes—a total of $6 
billion in 1963, plus another $5 billion 


later on, with the second round of reduc- 
tion conditional upon the Administra- 
tion’s holding the line on expenditures. 
Such tax cuts “would increase produc- 
tion, employment, investment and growth 
in the American economy.” 

On the urgency of tax reform, the 
C.E.D. disagreed sharply with Mills. “We 
hope that action in the early part of 1963 
will not be delayed by disagreements 
about the precise size and distribution 
of the tax reductions. It would be particu- 
larly unwise to defer action pending the 
resolution of a list of perennial and highly 
controversial problems of the tax struc- 
ture.” The C.E.D. also disagreed with 
the Byrd view that 1963 tax cuts should 
be accompanied by substantial reductions 
in Government expenditures. Tax reduc- 
tion, argued the C.E.D., would so stimu- 
late the economy, by fostering investment 
and demand, that revenues would rise 
high enough to erase the deficit and bring 
the budget into balance. 

In his speech, the President, too, argued 
that the deficit resulting from tax reduc- 








Byrp 
Among the woriest. 


tion would be only temporary. What had 
caused the chronic budget deficits of re- 
cent years, he said, was not excessive ex- 
penditures, but a too-low level of eco- 
nomic performance, resulting in inade- 
quate federal revenues. “In short, it is a 
paradoxical truth that tax rates are too 
high today and tax revenues are too low 
—and the soundest way to raise revenues 
in the long run is to cut rates... The 
purpose of cutting taxes now is not to 
incur a budget deficit but to achieve the 
more prosperous, expanding economy that 
can bring a budget surplus.” 

“Our practical choice,” he went on, 
“is not between a tax-cut deficit and a 
budget surplus. It is between two kinds 
of deficits—a chronic deficit of inertia, as 
the unwanted result of inadequate rev- 
enues and a restricted economy, or a 
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temporary deficit of transition, resulting 
from a tax cut designed to boost the 
economy. The first type of deficit is a 
sign of waste and weakness; the second 
reflects an investment in the future.” 

Creeping Threat. But the President 
included in his speech some public con- 
cessions to Chairman Mills, Noting that 
Mills had called for “increased control of 
the rises in expenditures,’ Kennedy said: 
“That is precisely the course we intend 
to follow in 1963. The new budget, he 
promised, would show no expenditure in- 
creases except for defense, space, and in- 
terest on the national debt. Trying to 
soothe Mills’s fear that tax reform would 
be jettisoned, the President promised that 
his bill would call for “enactment of long- 
needed tax reforms, a broadening of the 
tax base, and the elimination or modifica- 
tion of many special tax privileges.” 

What Kennedy was planning, though 
he did not say so in his speech, was a 
two-step approach: first, tax reduction 
paying lip service to reform; then, per- 
haps much later, real reform, sweetened 
with additional cuts. Concluded the Presi- 
dent: “A high order of statesmanship and 
determination will be required if the pos- 
sible is not to wait on the perfect. But a 
nation capable of marshaling these quali- 
ties to meet a sudden and dramatic threat 
to its security is surely equally capable 
of meeting a creeping and complex threat 
to our economic vitality.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Peace on Earth 

John Kennedy wore a blue pinstripe 
suit and a cheery look as he walked to the 
press-conference microphones. Before the 
questioning began, he had several an- 
nouncements to make. For one thing. he 
and his wife thought it was awfully nice 
of France to let the U.S. have a look at 
Mona Lisa (see Propte). Unimpressed, 
reporters doodled on their note pads. The 
President kept them doodling by turning 
to a “more physical side” and coming out 
strong for togetherness in athletics. He 
sounded urgent in his warning that rival 
U.S. amateur organizations must stop 
bickering or there may be no U.S. Olym- 
pic team in 1964. 

Surprised? When the questions began, 
Kennedy was asked about the flap over 
Adlai Stevenson's position in the Cuban 
crisis decisions. The President pleasantly 
dodged: “I would not attempt to describe. 
verify, or in any way discuss the position 
that any member of the National Security 
Council has taken.” Pushed for comment 
on the responsibility of the Saturday 
Evening Post article that claimed Steven- 
son wanted “a Munich,” the President 
scattered more peace on earth: “I would 
not attempt to characterize writers of 
this article or any other.”’ Only once did 
Kennedy show any sign of irritation. 
When pressed for his feelings about the 
Stevenson controversy, and about the 
press accounts that claimed that he and/or 
his aides were out to hatchet Adlai, the 
President snapped: “The fact of the mat- 
ter is that Governor Stevenson renders 
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To hear all the talk, Cuba had once 
again become just one of those balmy 
d Caribbean isles. In Moscow, Ni 

ta Khrushchev happily declaimed that 
indeed-Cuba-was-not-a-Soviet-defeat 


no 


In Paris, at NATO's meetings, allied na 
tions heaped congratulations upon U.S 
State Secretary Dean Rusk for the fir 
American act In Washington, the Ken 
nedy Admin on broke out with he 
day grit I ongratulatior or itse 
Something,” ex ed one New Frontier 
nan f 
~ h ip to por The 
Soviet IK yom ber th vere 
obviot \ ie ) Carry nuclear war he 
U.S. or Latin America have presumably 
bee emovec re Cub Under U.S 
essure, the shipping of Soviet-furnished 
ies ¢ ’ sorts by NATO-co \ 
vessels to Cuba has been cut by more than 
half, Last week President an 
nounced that the U.S. would uc 
regi ons denying U.S. cargoes and port 
( winie nvoive I 
not ever « plance 
oO on te 1 € ( ( nake re tha 
he U.S.S.R ucle irsenal ha ealls 
wen taker ind not just hidden fre 
terial view. There is still no guarantee 
that another Soviet buildup will not 
\ full division of 10,0 Russiar 
remains in Cut irmed with au 
weapons, artillery and antiaircraft missile 
ind jeeringly painting their regiment 
it mn boulders to be seen by 
U.S. reconna nee fiver 
Russia argue hat it has removec 
its “offensive” weapons: the U.S ist 
therefore, come forth with its guarantee 
not to invade. Certair not, retort he 
U.S., unless and until all Russian military 
orces are taken from Cuba and on-site 
inspection re arranged. 
Both sides are preparing statements, t 
be produced at the United Nations, writ 






































SKYBOLT 


ing off the whole business as a stalemate. 
Such a stalemate—with the U.S. obvious- 
ly coming out ahead in the direct cold- 
war confrontation—seems to suit some 
Administration officials fine. Cuba remains 

Communist beachhead go miles off the 
U.S.’s southern shore. But the U.S. is con- 
tinuing—and will keep up—its aerial re- 
connaissance flights; until its demands are 
met, it need not pledge against an inva- 
sion of Cuba, That keeps things open for 
future action. 


The Scrap over Skybolt 


The Anglo-American crisis, said one an- 
gry Londoner, was the most serious since 
Suez. U.S. and British officials argued 
bitterly, and the British press roared the 
Lion’s wrath. Britain, it was clear, felt 
that it had been doublecrossed by its 
closest ally—and all over a missile named 
Skybolt that has never yet worked. 

Skybolt Is a 40-It., two-stage solid- 
fuel weapon designed to ride under a 
bomber’s wing, then streak off on its own 
with a nuclear warhead aimed at targets 
up to 1,000 miles away. So far, the U.S. 
has spent or committed 3657 million to 
develop Skybolt for use with the Strategic 
Air Command's bomber. And Brit- 
ain has spent $25 million to adapt its 
otherwise obsolescent Vulcan II bomber 
to Skybolt. 

There comes the rub. Britain has no 
long-range missile force of its own, can- 
celed one land-based missile project—the 
2,000-mile Blue Streak—in favor of a 
U.S. offer to develop Skybolt and charge 
Britain only the production costs of the 
missiles it orders. Since Britain was there- 
by persuaded to place all its missile hopes 
in Skyboit, it came as a considerable 
shock when the U.S. last week threatened 
to scrub the entire project. 

Five Failures. U.S. Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara has not included any 
new funds for Skybolt in his next defense 
budget. Last week in London, he ex- 
plained why British Defense Minister 
Peter Thorneycroft. In five flight tests 
so far, Skybolt’s first stage has three times 
either failed to ignite or properly to lift 
the bird; twice, the second stage failed 
to fire. McNamara stressed Skybolt's 
“enormous complexity,” noted that Sky- 
bolt development is lagging a year behind 
schedule, argued that the U.S.'s silo-pro- 
tected, fast-firing Minuteman ICBM has 
vastly diminished the need for Skybolt. 

Such talk did not calm the British. 
For one thing, they suspected that the 
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U.S. would’be just as happy if Britain 
continued without its, own nuclear de- 
terrent. For another, they thought the 
S. might be using the threat of killing 
ybolt to pressure Britain into making a 

bigger contribution to NATO's conven- 
tional forces—a long-avowed U.S. aim. 
Finally, the British do not agree with 
McNamara’s estimate of Skybolt and its 
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er, and it came up ‘tilt.’ If Skybolt’s 
advocates insist on comparing their bird 
with Minuteman and Polaris, claim its 
critics, they are on shaky ground. Sky- 
bolt is more elusive than a land missile 
only when it is airborne. But the cost 
of keeping a B-52 fleet aloft is immense 

—and a SAC base is a much softer target 
than a hardened silo. A nuclear sub- 
marine may move siowly, but it can be 
deployed within striking range of its tar- 
gets for months without refueling and at 
low cost. 

So far, President Kennedy has backed 
McNamara. At his news conference, Ken- 
nedy placed the cost of the Skybolt sys- 
tem at $2.5 billion, a figure that Skybolt 
contractors feel is much too high. Ken- 
nedy also seemed to express doubt that 
Skybolt will ever work at all. Said he in a 
strangely defeatist statement: It has 
been really, in a sense, the kind of engi- 
neering that’s been beyond us.’ 

In seeking to soothe the British, the 
U.S, made it clear that Britain is free to 
go ahead with Skydolt—at its own ex- 
pense. But this would require an increase 
of about 30% in Britain’s income tax— 
a prospect hardly palatable to any gov- 
ernment, much less Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan’s hard-pressed Tories. The 
U.S. will also offer to help Britain adapt 
its nuclear submarines to carry Polaris 












Britisu Press REACTIONS 


It came up 


potential. That disagreement is shared by 
many in the U.S. 

High-Flying Pad. Skybolt’s defenders 
insist that the five test failures are vir- 
tually meaningless; almost all missiles 
have failed in their early tests, including 
Polaris. The Skybolt enthusiasts say that 
their bird, along with Polaris and Minute- 
man, would give the U.S. greater missile 
flexibilitv—an aim long pursued by the 
Kennedy Administration, Minuteman’s 
fixed bases can presumably be pinpointed 
and destroyed by an enemy, and Polaris’ 
submarines move into position at only 30 
knots, but Skybolt's bombers can fly at 
more than 600 m.p.h. 

But Robert McNamara remains unim- 
pressed; to him. Skybolt seems worth 
neither the cost nor the effort. Groans an 
Air Force strategist: “They threw our 
Skybolt into a cost-effectiveness comput- 


‘silt 

missiles; this would be better, but still 
not enough to satisfy the British, And 
Macmillan will certainly express that dis- 
satisfaction in his Nassau meeting with 
Kennedy this week. 


SPACE 
Care & Feeding of Rover 


To many, the exchanges at the Presi- 
dent’s news conference last week must 
have been a bit baffling. A reporter asked 
about “Project Rover.” The President's 
answer cited “Nerva” and “Rift.” Despite 
the lingo, the reply carried considerable 
significance for the future of U.S. explo- 
ration in space. 

Project Rover, one of the nation’s most 
ambitious space programs, is designed to 
build a nuclear-powered rocket engine that 
could carry man to the moon or beyond. 
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Nerva is the engine itself, Rift the vehicle 
that Nerva will push. President Kennedy 
had just returned from a tour of Jackass 
Flats, 90 miles out of Las Vegas, where 
work on Rover is under way. He had gone 
because New Mexico Senator Clinton An- 
derson, former chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
and now a member of the Senate Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences Committee, 
had warned him privately that Rover 
was sick. 

Missed Targets. Everyone likes Rover 
—the White House, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Senator Anderson 
insists that nuclear-powered rocketry is as 
important to U.S. security as the hydro- 
gen bomb. Moreover, the theory behind 
Rover is disarmingly simple. In present 
U.S. and Russian space rockets, thrust is 
produced by the combustion of highly vol- 
atile chemical propellants. In Rover, a 
small nuclear reactor will generate heat 
that will expand hydrogen. This, in turn, 
will be directed out of the rear of the 
rockets to provide thrust. Because the re- 
actor and the hydrogen take up relatively 
little room, scientists estimate that Rover 
will be able to haul triple the loads of con- 
ventional rockets, could be adapted to 
shuttle flights between earth and moon. 

But after seven years of work and an 
outlay of $257 million, Rover is in trou- 
ble. Given a go-ahead in Project 
Rover was to have ground-tested a nuclear 
rocket engine by 1960; that date has been 
set back to 1964. The first flight was 
scheduled for 1965; it is now planned for 
1967. It will be at least 1969 before the 
rocket will be hauling payloads through 
space. 

Trust No One. What mainly messed up 
Rover was a complicated organizational 
system that has scattered authority about 
like confetti. Responsibility for Rover was 
fuzzily divided between the AEC and 
NASA. Vital component work was as- 
signed, without clear coordination, to pri- 
vate and Government facilities ranging 
from Sunnyvale, Calif., to Pittsburgh. One 
key program was held up for four months 
while an official held a contract on his 
desk. Said Norris Bradbury. director of 
the AEC’s Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory: “We have seen trivial things like 
the wrong gaskets being used. which con- 
taminate the system. Crud gets in there. 
You can trust no one.” 

For years, Rover was shunted aside in 
favor of crash programs to develop con- 
ventional rockets in a hurry. More recent- 
ly, the project has been getting additional 
cash, In fiscal 1961, Rover got some $42 
million; last year the figure was $89 mil- 
lion, and this year it is running at some 
$200 million. Put to Kennedy at his news 
conference was the question of whether 
his trip had persuaded him to seek even 
more money to speed up Rover. His an- 
swer: “We are going to let these tests go 
on of the reactor. These tests should be 
completed by July. If they are successful, 
then we will put more money into the 
program.” In other words, Rover must do 
more than sit up and beg if it hopes to 
get fed. 
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AGRICULTURE 
Get Off That Tiger 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
has long waged a gallant—and losing 
war against heavy-handed Government 
controls on agriculture. 

Representing 1,600,000 farmer famili 
the bureau is the biggest of the nation’s 
agricultural organizations. It wants noth- 
ing so much as a return to free enterprise 
on the farm, cherishes nothing more than 
the hope of being untouched and un- 
troubled by a big-spending Agriculture 





Farm Bureau's SHUMAN 
More basic than $1 v. $2. 


Department that figures to cough up $3 
billion in price supports in the current 
fiscal year. Last week some 5,0co farmers 
went to the organization’s convention in 
Atlanta and determined to make a do-or- 
die effort to clean up the farm mess. 

"Rule or Ruin.’ The delegates rallied 
in shoulder-to-shoulder solidarity around 
Farm Bureau President Charles B. Shu- 
man. In his opening speech Shuman put 
the pitchfork to present agricultural pro- 
grams. The Agriculture Department, he 
said “determined to either rule or 
ruin American agriculture.’ He called the 
costly price-support system a “morass into 
which we have floundered.” He warned 
farmers that a “vast bureaucracy of tens 
of thousands of political payrollers is 
around our neck.” Then, switching to a 
proverb he never heard in his own Illinois 
Shuman said: “Our situation in agricul- 
ture brings to mind the old adage, ‘He 
who rides a tiger should first mak2 plans 
for dismounting.’ The challenge farmers 
face is how to dismount the farm program 
‘tiger’ without getting wounded.” 

At Shuman’s fiery urging. Farm Bureau 
delegates approved a massive home-town 
campaign to convince farmers they should 
vote no in a national wheat referendum 
next spring. By their vote then, U.S. 
farmers will decide whether a rigid new 
wheat control and marketing plan should 


seems 


go into effect in 1964. The plan, hatched 
by Agriculture Secretary Orville Free- 
man, calls for double-barreled controls 
with Government limits not only on acre- 
age planted in wheat. but on the amount 
of wheat a farmer can sell at top price- 
support levels. 

The Government says it needs both 
controls because smart farmers got around 
simple acreage controls by pouring on the 
fertilizer, producing more per acre, then 
selling it at the generous prices backed by 
the Government. That. as usual, cost the 
taxpayer a scandalous amount of money. 
Through controls on how many bushels a 
farmer can sell at top support levels 
Freeman claims he can save some cash. 

"Farmers or Bureaucrats?" The wheat 
referendum needs a two-thirds yes vote 
from farmers before it becomes law. Free- 
man is already on a hard-sell campaign 
for yes men. In the Midwest last week 
he defined the issue: “Each wheat farmer 
will be deciding between $2 and 
$1 wheat.” 

Charles Shuman thinks it is more basic 
than that. The referendum is so vital, says 
Shuman, that it could answer—once and 
for all—the questions he asked his dele- 
gates in Atlanta: “Who will run the farms 
of America? Will it be farmers or political 
bureaucri p 


ORGANIZATIONS 
The Card Caper 


They gathered at one man’s house in 
October. All go of them sensed a kind of 
electric excitement in the air. It was a big 
caper that demanded meticulous 
planning. 

They examined the map of the floor 
plan of a suburban Los Angeles supermar 
ket that they had cased earlier. Each 
member was assigned to a particular spot 
two men at the meat counter, one at 
canned soups, a woman with an infant at 
the baby-food section. Then they synchro- 
nized their watches and headed for the 
store, took their positions, and waited im- 
patiently for H-hour. At last it came 
sweeping through their assigned sectors 
the 4o people began sticking small cards 
in the merchandise—on top of a ham, be- 
neath cans of dog food, behind jars of 
borsch. They worked swiftly, disappeared 
leaving only the cards, which read: THIS 
HAS BEEN INSPECTED FOR YOUR TABLE 
BY A REAL GOOD COMMUNIST. 

TCTWOTAOCMOTLBS. This sort of 
activity, with its resultant discomforts to 
retailers, has been going on for months in 
big and little stores all over the U.S. 


wheat 





one 


Sometimes the cards read: ASK THE 
MANAGER ABOUT OTHER CHOICE COMMU- 
NIST GOODS FOR SALE IN THIS STORE, OR 
BUY ALL YOUR COMMUNIST GOODS AT 


THIS STORE. Very often, this “card party’ 
tactic has its desired effect: the store re- 
moves the tainted merchandise—Polish 
hams, Czechoslovakian glass, Yugoslavian 
coat hangers, Hungarian handbags, Bul- 
garian hat racks, East German watches 
that had been imported from Iron Curtain 
countries. 

The card caper is the brain child of a 
Miami chiropractor, Jerome Harold, 36, 
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now secretary of “the Committee to Warn 
of the Arrival of Communist Merchandise 
on the Local Business Scene.’ Harold or- 
ganized TCTWOTAOCMOTLBS more than a 
year ago. “It doesn’t make sense to me,” 
says he, “that we should strengthen coun- 
tries whose leaders have sworn to bury us 
by buying their products.” Actually, the 
U.S. last year imported $84.6 million 
in Communist-made goods, but exported 
$133.4 million in U.S. merchandise to 
those countries. The U.S. State Depart- 
ment, moreover, condones such trade, ar- 
gues that it can be used as a wedge against 
Iron Curtain unity. 

Usually, members of TCTWOTAOCMOTLBS 
hold their card parties only after inform- 
ing a retailer that he is selling Commu- 
nist-made merchandise, If he refuses to 
remove it, the harassment follows. Some 
merchants capitulate immediately. Others 
hold out for a while; S. S. Kresge’s Soo- 
store five-and-ten chain and some others, 
after withstanding several card parties, 


AVIATION 
For Want of a Cable... 


To be sure, there are all those nuts and 
bolts. But they are put in place by hu- 
mans—and more often than not, it is “the 
human element” that causes air disasters. 
Last week came a chilling example: the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, after a 14-month 
investigation, blamed flagrantly faulty 
ground maintenance work for the crash of 
a Northwest Airlines Electra at Chicago's 
O'Hare International Airport. 

More than two months before the fatal 
crash, the Electra had been sent to North- 
west’s Minneapolis shops for routine main- 
tenance. Two mechanics removed a key 
aileron control, partly unscrewing a cable 
connection and removing safety wires in 
the process. Then, as their work shift went 
off, they left the job unfinished. Two oth- 
er mechanics installed a new control—but 
failed to retighten the cable connection or 
retix the safety wires. As the Electra took 





WRECKAGE OF ELECTRA 


“Ignorance or 


now plan to clear their shelves of such 
products. But many retailers angrily re- 
fuse to give in. 

The Law. The card parties are certain- 
ly a nuisance, but by no means the worst. 
In Phenix City and Montgomery, Ala. 
and in Butte, Mont., Columbus, Ga., and 
Greenville, S.C., city fathers have put 
through ordinances requiring retailers who 
carry Communist-made goods to buy a 
permit (up to $5,000) and to post signs 
in their stores proclaiming that they are 
“licensed to sell Communist merchan- 
dise.” In some cases, local Chambers of 
Commerce privately shudder over the 
consequences, but feel helpless to do any- 
thing about the pressures. 

Asked last week what he thought about 
such drives, President Kennedy told his 
press conference that just because some 
merchant has Polish ham in his shop does 
not brand him as unpatriotic. “I don’t 
think it really carries on much of an 
effective fight against the spread of Com- 
munism,” he said. 
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aT CHICAGO AIRPORT 
disregard. 


off for Miami on the morning of Sept. 17, 
1961, the cable finally worked loose. 
Thrown into a sharp right turn from 
which it could not recover, the aircraft 
sliced through power lines 60 ft. above 
the ground, cartwheeled across a railroad 
embankment and burst into flames. 

Its painstaking investigation of the 
crash completed, the CAB issued a broad 
indictment of Northwest Airlines main- 
tenance procedures. Not only had the 
maintenance work been careless, but it 
was not properly inspected when finished. 
“The amount of supervision fell consid- 
erably short of meeting the safety mini- 
mums desired and expected in a task of 
this nature,” said the CAB report, add- 
ing that both “maintenance and inspec- 
tion personnel showed an ignorance or 
disregard of published instructions.” 

Shortly after the CAB report, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency announced that it 
had fined Northwest $3,000, and five of its 
employees $1oo apiece. It seemed a rather 
low price for a crash that had cost 37 lives. 


CITIES 
Guilty in Gary 


Corruption is a kind of custom in Gary, 
Ind.—to the point that about the only 
real mistake a politician can make is fail- 
ing to report his bribes on his federal 
income tax return. Last week Democratic 
Mayor George Chacharis, 54, pleaded guil- 
ty to doing just that—on a take of 
$226,686. He should have learned a les- 
son from his predecessor, Peter Mandich 
who was set free. Mandich “received large 
amounts of graft payments.” said a U.S. 
attorney in court, “but the evidence does 
not show that he failed to report the 
payments as income on tax returns.” 

Resigning his post an hour before he 
entered the guilty plea, Chacharis ended 
a political career that at one time seemed 
likely to take him from the sooty back 
rooms of Gary into greener pastures 
almost any pastures being greener than 
Gary’s. A politician who was active on 
the Kennedy campaign banquet circuit— 
and who brought in nearly 70% of Gary’s 
vote for Jack Kennedy—Chacharis was 
once invited to the White House to meet 
Greek Prime Minister Constantine Kara- 
manlis. For a while, the dream of chubby 
George Chacharis to return to his native 
Greece as U.S. ambassador did not seem 
so impossible. 

But it was not to be—partly because of 
that Kennedy called Bobby. As_ chief 
counsel for a Senate committee investi- 
gating corruption in Lake County in 1959, 
Bobby Kennedy scraped up enough dirt 
to inspire the formation of the privately 
financed Northwest Indiana Crime Com- 
mission. The investigations of Commis- 
sion Director Francis Lynch unearthed ev- 
idence that Chacharis and his cronies had 
regularly accepted payoffs from construc- 
tion companies that wanted city contracts 
and licenses. When he could not interest 
the county prosecutor in his evidence, 
Lynch went to see Bobby Kennedy, who 
set up a federal grand jury. 

The outcome did not mean that Gary 
was entering a new era. In fact, some of 
those who had accepted kickbacks were 
still on the city payroll—protected by the 
statute of limitations, Gary being what it 
is, if they did not go to jail they would 
probably not be fired. 


DEMOCRATS 
Mighty Steve Young 


Out of the ashes of Ohio’s Democratic 
Party last week arose a peculiar phoenix: 
U.S. Senator Stephen Young, 73, who 
announced that he was going to take con- 
trol of the state party and did not care 
what other Democrats might think about 
it. “If they don’t believe me,” cried 
Young, “just let them call the White 
House and ask.” 

Young did indeed have the support of 
Kennedy strategists for his plan—which 
just goes to show what shape the Ohio 
party is in after a series of disastrous 
losses. There simply seemed to be no one 
else around, Outgoing Governor Mike Di- 
Salle and State Chairman William Cole- 
man were discredited by defeat this year; 
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Senator Frank Lausche is an independent 
who gets as many Republican as Demo- 
cratic votes and could not care less about 
controlling his party. That leaves Steve 
Young, a happy specialist in lost causes 
and a certified political eccentric. 

After a speckled political career that 
included four terms in the House, Young 
was all but ignored by the party when he 
ran against supposedly unbeatable John 
Bricker in t958—and beat him by 155.- 
ecco votes. Announcing that he would 
break tradition by not walking down the 
aisle for oath taking with his state’s sen- 
ior Senator, Young explained: “If Senator 
Lausche supported me for election, it was 
a well-guarded secret. 

Wild Ungulata. \ soapbox liberal on 


Young is also a blunt oppo- 








m issues 
nent of Government bureaucracy. Investi 
gating expenditures of the Health, Educa- 


tion and Welfare Department, he once 
hooted at HEW grants for research proj- 
ects on the social role of wild ungulata 
($8,205), Indian 


development 


caste cohesiveness and 
($7,820), the 


structure 


personality 
ontogeny of English 
($2,100), and blood groups 
Southampton Island Eskimos ($11,500). 

Young’s happiest scrap was with some 
Ohio American Legion posts that adopted 
a resolution censuring him for agreeing to 
speak before the leftist Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee. Calling the Legion- 
naires “puffed-up patriots” and “public- 
ity-seeking professional veterans,” Young 
‘Americanism chairman” 
your resolution, 


phrase 


genetics ot 





answered one 
directly: “I 

Buster, and your pompous, self-righteous 
holier-than-thou title of ‘Americanism 
chairman.” When Ohio Republican Con- 
gressman Gordon Sherer 
with the Legion, Young devastated him in 
While I was 


Was Salety 


repudiate 


joined forces 
one grandly irrelevant blast 

on the Anzio beachhead.* he 
Director of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Legionnaire World 
War von the bronze Star and four battle stars 
for 37 months of World War Il combat in North 
Africa and Europe 


Young served in both 





WANK WALKER—LIFE 
Oxn10’s SENATOR YOUNG 


Just ask the White House. 
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Crackpots & Liars. Young has been 
less of a tiger in proposing legislation, 
though he did introduce a resolution to 
grant Winston Churchill honorary Ameri- 
can citizenship. A great believer in the 
man looking the role, Young opposed 
Kennedy at the 1960 convention. His rea- 
son: he had seen Kennedy stripped down 
in the Senate gymnasium—and thought 
the young Senator was too skinny for the 
presidency. 

Still, Young has dependable 
Administration supporter and, despite his 
oddities, one of the most conscientious 
Senators in Washington. He even answers 
all his own mail—a task made easier by 
his habit of replying to most letters in one 
sentence. often nasty and always to the 
point. His reply to a dinner invitation is 


been a 


particularly if 
might irritate an American 
ism chairman—‘I'll be there.’ Answering 
critical mail, he writes: “Some crackpot 
has written to me and signed your name 


often a simple “Yes,” or 
his presence 


to the letter. I thought you ought to 
know about this before it gets any fur- 
ther.” To one disenchanted supporter he 
said frankly You are entirely misin 


but thank 
the classic 


formed and your letter is silly 
you for voting for me.” But 
Young reply remains Sir: You are 
liar. Sincerely, Stephen M. Young, United 
States Senator, 

Young has not been 
about how he would improve the Demo- 
cratic Party in Ohio—but he is certain it 
needs “revitalization.” Reminded of that 
fact last November, Ohio Democrats have 
no illusions that happy days are suddenly 
about to begin. But with Steve Young in 
the picture, the dull days may be 
for a while. 


REPUBLICANS 
Affirmation by Denial? 


Both before and after his vote 
win over Democrat Richardson Dilworth 
tor Governor of Republi 
can William Scranton denied that he had 
any national ambitions for ‘64. Yet such 
is the contradictory language of politics 
that the more one denies, the more one 1s 
thought to affirm. In that sense, Scranton 
last week seemed to some to be heading 
hell-bent for *64. 

"Looking Backward." On 


quite so candid 





gone 





Pennsylvania 


Veet the 


Press, Scranton criticized G.O.P. criticism 
of President Kennedy's action against 
Cuba: “I don’t think it makes a lot of 


sense to be belittling the Cuban efforts of 
the President at this juncture because, at 
least so far, it 
was worried about his own national par- 
ty: “We are always looking backward in 
looking forward.” He said that 


to influence 


has been successful.” He 


stead of 
as Governor he will not try 


the votes of Pennsylvania's congressional 





delegation: “I, as a Congressman, rather 


resented it, frankly, when Governors and 
others told us what they thought we 
ought to do.’ 

Scranton said he would not even try to 
control Pennsylvania's delegation to the 





1964 Republican National Convention 
“TI feel very strongly that one of the mis- 


takes that we have made in the past is to 








SCRANTON ON “MEET THE Press” 
Begin the housecleaning at home. 





try to tell everybody how they should 
vote at a national convention.” Could any 
Republican beat Kennedy in 1964? “I 
don't know about ‘64. I don't think any 
politician does, or anybody else, but if the 
I would say no.” As 
for his own presidential prospects: “I 
think I am a practical politician, and I 
think anybody who wanted to be nomi- 
nated should start up an organization and 
make an effort it, and I have no 
intention of doing that.” 

As if to prove that he has no notion of 


election were today 


about 


starting an organization, Scranton also re- 
peated his campaign promise to attack 
the patronage system that has made na- 
tional figures out of so many past Penn- 
sylvania Governors. This came in the 
course of a speech to Philadelphia's Union 
League, in which he outlined his general 
philosophy of government. 

A Quart for Every Pint. “Too many,” 
Scranton, “simply take the line of 
least resistance, looking to Washington 
for solutions to every problem. They do 
not seem to realize that for every pint the 
national government gives in solutions, it 
takes a quart in authority and power. 
Today, for every three dollars sent by 
Pennsylvania to Washington as our con- 
programs, only 
One of the pri- 
we are to save the federal 








id 
said 


tribution to federal aid 
one dollar comes back. 
mary needs if 
system and permit the states the revenue 
to meet their own obligations, is the need 
fresh look at the division of tax 
revenue between the national government 
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and the states. 

“But, equally important, the states 
must begin to more effectively and more 
efficiently use the they now 
have. Unfortunately, Pennsylvania stands 


a5 a prime exar 


revenues 


outmoded 
One 
iround 





iple ot 
ind inefficient state government. 


item alone stands like a millstone 


our neck. I refer to the mammoth spoils 
system—the worst in the nation, Penn- 
sylvania must clean its own house before 
bulwark against the 


bureaucracy that 


she can stand as a 


monster daily swells 


larger in Washington.” 
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CHILE 
Standing by a Pledge 


For an austere and frugal man, who 
shuns Santiago’s chandeliered La Moneda 
palace for a bachelor apartment and walks 
to work each morning, it was quite a 
whirl. In the U.S. last week for a seven- 
day official visit, Chile’s Businessman- 
President Jorge Alessandri, 66, was 
whisked into a helicopter after ceremonies 
at Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
plunked down an hour later on the White 
House lawn. An honor guard snapped to 
attention, 21 guns roared a salute in the 
freezing air, and President Kennedy 
stepped forward with words of friendship 
and welcome. Then came a round of dip- 
lomatic luncheons, press conferences, a 
white-tie dinner and a speech before the 
Organization of American States. But 
Chile’s Alessandri was interested in more 
than pomp, pleasantries and platitudes. 

He wanted money. Uppermost in Ales- 
sandri’s mind are his country’s Andean- 
sized needs. Lying along South America’s 
mountainous Pacific flank, Chile has one 
of the world’s richest copper deposits, but, 
apart from minerals, few other natural 
resources. Copper production is at a rec- 
ord, but prices have dropped and the 
ore does not bring in as much as it used 
to. There is drought in the southern farm 
lands, and Chileans are still repairing the 
$400 million damage from catastroph- 
ic earthquakes 24 years ago. Chile also 
shares some of the woes common to most 
of her neighboring republics—inflation, 
government deficit spending, and a se- 
rious trade imbalance that recently 
forced the devaluation of Chile's escudo 
currency. 

Nevertheless, Alessandri had some real 








ALESSANDRI & KENNEDY 
What we must all do together.’ 
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progress to report in Washington, Over 
the past two years, he told the OAS, “we 
achieved a 30% increase over our long- 
term average of investment, a 300% in- 
crease in the rate of construction of low- 
cost housing, a 100% increase in public 
spending on health, and a 55% increase in 
expenditures for education.” In two ses- 
sions with Kennedy, the Chilean President 
said that his country needed outside aid to 
bolster its economy and to continue de- 
veloping. but he made it clear that Chile 
intends to help itself as well. Paraphrasing 
an old Kennedy cadence, Alessandri said 
at a White House luncheon: “We must 
not ask what each country can do for an- 
other, but what we must all do together 
to make the aspirations of our people 
come true.” 

In their private talks, Kennedy put 
Alessandri’s mind at ease about one of his 
worries: whether the U.S. still stands 
squarely behind Chile's ambitious $1o bil- 
lion development plan to build new in- 
dustry and roads, irrigation projects and 
modern housing in the next ten years. 
Alessandri feared that the U.S. Govern- 
ment might be sufficiently disturbed by 
Chile’s recent fiscal troubles to have sec- 
ond thoughts about its earlier plans to 
provide at least a billion dollars in Alli- 
ance for Progress aid during the next 
decade. Kennedy assured him that the 
U.S. will stand by its pledge. 


VENEZUELA 
A Taste of Prison 


Jails were filled to overflowing with po- 
litical enemies when Marcos Pérez Jimé- 
nez was boss in Venezuela. Last week the 
chubby little (5 ft. 4 in.) dictator, who 
has been living a life of ease in Miami 
Beach since his overthrow in 1958, got 
a faint idea of how it feels to be on 
the inside looking out. He was behind 
bars in Cell No. so5 in Miami's Dade 
County jail, though Florida justice does 
not include the exercises in torture that 
Jiménez’ prisons did. 

Pérez Jiménez made one bad slip on 
the January day he fled Venezuela one 
jump ahead of the howling mobs. He 
forgot to take along a suitcase he had 
packed for the getaway. Beneath the 
socks, shirts and underwear were bun- 
dles of papers—stock certificates, bank- 
deposit slips, property deeds, and memo- 
randa of commissions squeezed over the 
years from companies doing business with 
his government. 

In exile, Pérez Jiménez lived in style. 
He bought a $400,000 Miami Beach man- 
sion with swimming pool, cabanas and 
royal palms. He did a bit of loafing, broke 
out his bow and arrow for archery prac- 
tice, gave a few parties, junketed off to 
Manhattan. Eventually, Venezuela asked 
the U.S. to arrest and extradite him on 
charges of complicity in murder—and 
embezzlement, based on evidence found 
in the suitcase. He got out on bail while 





PEREZ JIMENEZ (IN CAP) GOING TO JAIL 
How unhumanitarian. 


his lawyers fought his extradition all the 
way up to the U.S. Court of Appeals. 
Last week, when that court turned him 
down, Pérez Jiménez had his bail canceled 
by the district judge in Florida. 

He still has the U.S. Supreme Court 
to appeal his case to, but is not enjoy- 
ing his new American domicile. Languish- 
ing in an 8-ft. by 12-ft. cell with only 
an iron cot and no chair, Pérez Jiménez 
complained: “This is in violation of the 
traditional humanitarian right of political 
asylum, I'm treated worse than a com- 
mon criminal—even the lowest of crimi- 
nals are freed under bond in this country.” 
He might find it worse at home, although 
Latin American governments have a tra- 
dition of not being too hard on their 
predecessors in office. 


CUBA 
Castro's Warhawk 


Fidel Castro is uncharacteristically si- 
lent these days. So is little brother Raul. 
But it is hard to keep them all quiet in 
Cuba’s talky regime. To a correspondent 
from the London Daily Worker, Minister 
of Industries Ermesto (“Che”) Guevara 
who was Castro’s one-man braintrust back 
in the hills, last week gave an interview 
defiantly proclaiming Cuba’s firm inten- 
tion to go right on trying to export 
its revolution throughout Latin America. 
What is more, said Che, “if the rockets 
had remained, we would have used them 
all and directed them against the very 
heart of the U.S., including New York 
in our defense against aggression. But we 
haven't got them, so we shall fight with 
what we've got.” 

Guevara's more bellicose remarks were 
blue-penciled out by the Worker's London 
editors—Moscow has decreed a softer line 
these days. Che, among other things, told 
the Worker correspondent: “We know 
that some people in Europe are saying 
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that a great victory has been won. We ask 
whether in exchange for some slicht gain 
we have only prolonged the agony. So far, 
all that has happened is that a confronta- 
tion has been avoided.” Taking the Chi- 
nese “war is inevitable” position, Che 
went on: “The Cuban revolution has 
shown that in conditions of imperialist 
domination such as exist in Latin Amer- 
ica. there is no solution but armed strug- 
gle. Cuba has shown that small guerrilla 
groups, well led and located at key points. 
can act as a catalyst of the masses. bring- 
ing them into mass struggle. We say that 
this can be done in a large number of 
Latin American countries.” 

For all his bluster, Guevara will find the 
going hard. When Castro defiantly de- 
clared himself a “Marxist-Leninist.” he al- 
ienated most Latin American governments 
and lost much of his popular support 
among workers and educated idealists. 
Some woolly-headed university students 
and leftists still naively regarded him 
as a made-in-Cuba revolutionary simply 
marching in voluntary step with the 
Communist world. But after Khrushchey 
dealt directly with Kennedy on the Cuban 
missiles, bypassing Castro as an unimpor- 
tant puppet, the Cuban dictator lost even 
those supporters. Latin American leftists 
have been bitterly disowning both Castro 
and Communism ever since. 


MEXICO 

Flying Angels 

It all started a year ago, when a group 
of San Diego flyers were on their way 
back from a vacation in Baja California, 
the long, arid Mexican peninsula that 
runs 800 miles south of the California 
border. A sudden dust storm forced their 
light plane down at El Rosario, a poverty- 
stricken fishing village of 600 people near 
the Pacific Coast. The Mexicans gave the 
stranded flyers shelter—which was all 
they had to give. The grateful Americans 
returned a few weeks later with food, 
clothing and toys. Dr. Dale Hoyt took 
his medical bag along. Hearing that there 
was a doctor in town, one woman with 
pneumonia walked four miles to see him. 
El Rosario had never had a fulltime doc- 
tor. Those who were sick traveled 55 
miles to another town—or stayed sick. 

The visits by the San Diego people be- 
came a regular thing. Other doctors of- 
fered to help; so did nurses. Pharmacists 
donated drugs, and a doctor's widow vol- 
unteered her husband's instruments and 
examining-room equipment. Today, there 
are 45 members of San Diego's Flying 
Samaritans, as they call themselves, El 
Rosario’s villagers call them “flying an- 
gels.” Donating their time, talents and 
money (aviation fuel costs as much as 
6c a trip per plane). they fly down to 
the village every two weeks, spend a day 
and a half treating the sick and perform- 
ing needed operations. They get great 
satisfaction from it. Says Dr. E. Paul 
Woodward. who has made 20 trips to El 
Rosario: “When we save someone with 
antibiotics, they're astounded. They think 
we can do anything.” 
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BRAZIL & ARGENTINA 
Big Two in Trouble 


Brazil and Argentina. the two biggest 
nations in South America, are both suffer- 
ing from the same disease—political un- 
rest based on economic difficulties, as well 
as (to put it the other way around) eco- 
nomic trouble brought on by politics. Of 
the two, Brazil's economy is in much 
the worse shape. 

At his press conference last week, Pres- 
ident Kennedy bluntly outlined the situ- 
ation in Brazil: “almost unprecedented” 
inflation, boosting the cost of living 0% 
within a year. causing “the most severe 
dislocations. I think that the Brazilian 
government is aware of the strong concern 
that we have for this inflation. which eats 
up our aid and which. of course, con- 
tributes to a flight of capital and there- 
fore diminishes rather than increases the 
stability of the state.” 

Roll the Presses. Inflation is a familiar 
and painful word to Brazil. From 1956 to 
1961, Juscelino Kubitschek, a President 
in a hurry to develop his nation, printed 
loads of currency to finance industrial 
projects and build the inland capital of 
Brasilia. His presidential successors, first 
the erratic Janio Quadros and now Jodo 
Goulart, an opportunistic labor leader, 
have kept the presses rolling—as much 
to catch up with prices as to continue 
building Brazil. At the accelerated pace 
inflation has lately taken. an end must 
come some time soon, and Goulart un- 
doubtedly knows it. But politics is poli- 
tics. Supported by the left. Goulart hopes 
to end an unworkable parliamentary sys- 
tem in a January plebiscite, and return 
Brazil to its old presidential system. with 
himself in charge. His enemies on the 
right accuse him of deliberately provok- 
ing a “social explosion” in order to make 
himself a dictator. 

When Goulart took office. some 275 bil- 
lion paper cruzeiros were in circulation: 
in 14 months, he printed 150 billion more 
and will probably have to run off another 
75 billion to cover Christmas bonuses for 
workers. The cruzeiro, which stood at 
280 to the dollar when Goulart came in 
is now at 825. Some $900 million worth 
of foreign debts comes due next year, and 
Goulart’s government faces an internal 
1963 budget deficit of more than 600 
billion cruzeiros (see chart). 

To come anywhere near making ends 
meet. the country needs massive help 
from outside—and of course expects to 
get it from the U.S. Fortnight ago, as 
collateral for emergency loans, Brazil 
shipped its last $80 million worth of 
gold to the Federal Reserve Bank in 
New York. International oil suppliers have 
agreed to wait till next vear to be paid 
for this year’s imports. Such measures 
should enable Brazil to live on a hand- 
to-mouth basis until early 1963. After 
that, it presumably depends on anoth- 
er bailout by the U.S. Last week Pres- 
ident Kennedy made it clear that U.S. 
help depends on how much Brazil helps 
itself: “There is nothing really that the 
U.S. can do that can possibly benefit the 



















people of Brazil if you have a situation Z2 
which is so unstable as the fiscal and 
monetary situation within Brazil.” 
Out with Mr. Austerity. Argentina, 
on the other hand, has been subjected 
to a conscientious effort to restore its 






































good name economically. But the po- 
litical risk involved seemed to be too 
much for the military men who have 
ruled the country since their coup 
against Arturo Frondizi last March. At 
the center of the struggle was E 
nomics Minister Alvaro Alsogaray, 
who once labored for Frondizi. A po- 
litically ambitious and hard-working 
economist, he has been working to 
right the country’s foundering wheat 
and meat economy, The long years 
of Peronism, coupled with drought 
and disease, have reduced Argentina’s 
wheat and meat stockpiles; cattle 
herds have dropped by 2.500.000 since 
1956. The inevitable result: a shortage 
of export income, an empty treasury. 

Alsogaray’s remedy was austerity. 
To restore credit, he raised taxes, 
tightened imports. won promises of 
help from the U.S. Most of these 
were commendable emergency meas- 
ures. But all the while, bankruptcies 
mounted. and government payrolls 
were weeks in arrears. Loud grumbles 
came from the unemployed—many of 
them Peronistas with memories of the 
good old days of subsidized steak un- 
der exiled Dictator Juan D. Perén, 
who now lives in Spain with a pretty 
young bride. At last, fearing 
the wrath of the Peronistas at 2909 
presidential elections promised 
for next June, the military men 
took the only step thev could 
think of. They forced Alsogaray 
to resign. 

Getting rid of  Alsogaray 
solved nothing, even if his name 
had become anathema. With or 
without Alsogaray, Argentina has 
little choice but to press on 
with austerity if it hopes to 
curb the same sort of runaway 
inflation (prices are already up 
nearly 60% this year) that af- 
flicts Brazil. 
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THE WORLD 





WEST GERMANY 
A Slippage of Power 


After four weeks of horse trading, dou- 
blecrossing and the flashing of political 
knives, West Germany last week emerged 
with a new coalition government that 
makes almost everybody unhappy. 

To bring the Free Democrats back into 
his coalition, gaunt Chancellor Konrad 


more than ever like a wily Sioux chieftain 
clad in a cutaway. Dapper, handsome Dr. 
Erich Mende, leader of the Free Demo- 
crats, sat perkily in a front-row seat. Pink- 
cheeked Dr. Erhard barely said good morn- 
ing to Adenauer, and glanced casually 
through a newspaper during the Chan- 
cellor’s brief speech. 

Adenauer won bitter laughter from his 
own Deputies by remarking that the op- 





New MINISTER VON HASSEL WITH “DER ALTE 
No one wanted to smash the icon. 


Adenauer had to promise that he would 
step down from office next September and 
tacitly accept as next Chancellor Dr. 
Ludwig Erhard, the creator of Germany's 
economic miracle, whom der Alte, nor- 
mally a just and magnanimous man, has 
seen fit to block, deride and ridicule. 
Adenauer’s own Christian Democratic par- 
ty (C.D.U.) is disgruntled because four 
of its oldtimers were dropped from the 
Cabinet and only learned of their demise 
from newsmen or by abrupt announce- 
ment in the party caucus; Adenauer had 
not bothered to consult them. West Ber- 
liners are furious because Berliner Ernst 
Lemmer was dropped from the Ministry 
of All-German Affairs, marking the first 
time a Berliner has not held this post. 

Wily Sioux. The Free Democrats re- 
joice at having forced the resignation of 
Defense Minister Franz Josef Strauss, the 
man blamed for the ham-handed arrests 
of Der Spiegel executives (see below), but 
regret the price they had to pay: the re- 
placement of the Ministers for Justice 
and Finance. Only the Socialists, as usual 
frozen out of the government, seem in a 
position to gain at the polls from the 
public disgust at the Spiegel affair. 

As the new ministers took the oath of 
office last week beneath the Bundestag’s 
plump, lead-grey German eagle, Adenauer 
lolled in a black leather chair, looking 
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position played an “important role” in 
government. He thanked all the depart- 
ing ministers, specifying Strauss by name 
(“Treachery!” barked a Socialist back- 
bencher), and brought roars from the 
house by stating, with a straight face 
“Anyone knows what it means to form 
a coalition government . . .” 

Bitter Berliners. What it has meant 
over the past weeks is a breathtaking dis- 
play of cliff-walking by der Alte, as he 
alternately flirted with the potent Social- 
ists and with the Free Democrats to find 
a workable coalition. What finally emerged 
was a 21-man Cabinet in which most of 
the top men, such as Economics Minister 
Erhard, Foreign Minister Gerhard Schré- 
der and Special Affairs Minister Heinrich 
Krone, retained their old jobs. It is a 
Cabinet somewhat younger than the pre- 
vious one, and more conservative. 

Among the changes: 
> Free Democrat Wolfgang Stammberger, 
who resigned as Justice Minister when Der 
Spiegel executives were arrested without 
his knowledge, is replaced by Free Demo- 
crat Ewald Bucher, who violently dislikes 
Strauss and can be expected to investi- 
gate thoroughly Strauss’s meddling in the 
Spiegel case. 
> Free Democrat Heinz Starke, who irri- 
tated Adenauer by holding out stubbornly 
for his own views in Cabinet meetings, is 


out as Finance Minister and replaced by 
capable Free Democrat Rolf Dahlgriin, 
54, who has the difficult job of raising 
$1.5 billion to balance this year’s budget 
and next. 

> Rainer Barzel (C.D.U.), who has been 
an enthusiastic Erhard backer, becomes 
All-German Affairs Minister in place of 
Berlin's Lemmer (C.D.U.). 

The key change is at the Defense Min- 
istry. for it brings to the fore a new per- 
sonality who will rival Schréder in the 
C.D.U. echelon below Erhard. Successor to 
Strauss is a North German named Kai- 
Uwe von Hassel,* 49, who was born 
in Tanganyika, Germany's former East 
African colony. Von Hassel’s agility in 
C.D.U. party matters has long marked 
him as a comer. 

Since Von Hassel needs several weeks 
to wind up his job as Minister-President 
of Schleswig-Holstein, the bleak state 
bordering on Denmark, there was a comic 
confusion about who would fill the job un- 
til he arrives in Bonn, No one seemed able 
to decide. At first everyone assumed that 
Strauss’s former No. 2 man in the min- 
istry would have the interim job, but an 
official spokesman named another man 
for the job. At last came the baffling 
declaration that burly Franz Josef Strauss 
himself would return to the Defense post 
until Von Hassel could take over. 

The chaos was symptomatic of the 
growing feeling in Bonn that Adenauer, 
at 86, has lost his leadership. In recent 
months, der Alte has become increasingly 
isolated, seldom appears in the Bundestag, 
or even at the caucus meetings of his 
C.D.U. parliamentary faction. Often at 
Cabinet meetings he stays for a short 
ime, then hands affairs over to Vice 
Chancellor Erhard. Der Alte seems unin- 
terested in details, no longer gets the 
steady stream of reports from the Foreign 
Ministry on every detail of West Ger- 
many’s relations abroad which he once 
demanded. Being out of touch even with 
the moods in his own country, Adenauer 
clearly fell into the Der Spiegel affair 
without realizing the political dynamite 
it contained. 

Hard Times. Despite the obvious slip- 
page in Adenauer’s power, few of his 
ambitious rivals are eager to put too much 
pressure on him or criticize him publicly. 
A Socialist leader explained his party's 
hesitancy by saying: “We cannot become 
known as icon smashers.” In every rival's 
mind is the continued reverence for der 
Alte displayed by the German people. In 
a recent EMNID public opinion poll to 
choose the ‘““World’s Most Admired Man,” 
24% of the West Germans picked Ade- 
nauer. Albert Schweitzer came second with 


* Von Hassel’s unusual first names are of ar- 
chaic Frisian origin and often encountered in 
North Germany. Uwe (pronounced oo-vuh) is 
similar to Oswald, while Kai (rhymes with sky) 
is a near-perfect name for a German politician 
It means: “One who is dangerous to his enemy.” 
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8%, and leaders like Charles de Gaulle 


Pope John XXIII 
and President John F 
from 4% to 1%. 

However Bonn’s crisis of leadership is 
resolved, it is not likely to endanger West 
Germany s commitments to the European 
Common Market, NATO and the defense 
of the West. The tragedy 
one, and the chief casualty is indomitable 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, whose long 
and honorable service to his country de- 
served a finer conclusion: all the current 
bickering can only tarnish his place in 
German history. Many Germans wish that 
der Alte had gone ahead with his plan to 
shift to the sedate but less active office of 
the presidency in 1959. As a Bundestag 
supporter put it, “Better two years too 
soon than one day too late.’ 


No Dreyfus 


The powerful publisher arrest 
touched off Konrad Adenauer’s crisis still 
sits in jail. Der Spiegel’s Rudolf Augstein 
39, has not vet been tried, or even for 
mally charged with a crime. Under West 
suspect can be held 


while the police 


Winston Churchill 
Kennedy ranged 


is a domestic 


whose 


Germany's law. a 
behind bars indefinitely 
determine if there has been any serious 
wrongdoing. 

Aus 
at the 


scooped up in a series of 





four of his 
Spiegel 


stein and 
newsmagazine De 


execulives 


were 
arrests beginning 





with a Keystone-cop raid on the maga 
zine’s Hamburg offices las’ October. The 
stated reason: “Suspicion of treason,” for 
illegedly using classified government in 


formation in a story blasting the perforn 
ince of the West After 
sifting literally millions of papers in the 
defendants’ homes and Der Spiegel’s of 
fices, the police glumly 


German army 


stood watch 


the remaining editors published successive 
weekly editions. each of them acidlv criti 
cal of the whole affair. 
Triple Victory. Though 
remarkably 


jailed Aug 
content. He ap 
envy 


stein seems 
parently does not 
colleagues—including Managing Editor 
Claus Jacobi, and his brother. Lawyer 
Josef Augstein—who have been freed. He 

made little attempt to chal- 


those of his 


has, in fact 
lenge the government's right to imprison 


him. After all, Augstein’s arrest has al- 
ready resulted in 1) a Cabinet crisis in 
Konrad Adenauer’s government ) the 
resignation of Augstein’s hated enemy 
Defense Minister Franz Josef Strauss 


and 3) a surge in Der Spiegel’s circulation 
from 525,000 to more than 700,000. 
When first jailed in Hamburg, Augstein 
was allowed to make daily visits to Der 
Spiegel’s office, but, to make sure that he 
did not try to escape or to destroy evi- 
police escorted him everywhere 
even to the men's room. Even so, he was 
free to write flaming anti-Adenauer edi 
torials for Der Spiegel, the brisk, irrever 
ent, and often sensational newsmagazine 
he founded in 1947. Moved last month 
confining prison at Coblenz 





dence 


to a more 
undergoing daylong in 
But he still wears his own 
expensive suits instead of the 
orders his food from nearby res- 
reads all the books and news 
“You cannot say he 


Augstein is now 


terrogations, 








prison 
uniforn 
taurants 
papers he wants. 
a friend who visited 


in good rits,”’ said 








him re ly but he is energetic, pru 
dent and determined.” 

"Do Not Worry.” What Augsteir 
seems most determined to do is prove 


that his continued imprisonment is mort 
injurious to Adenauer than to A 
He seems confident that the government 


rstein 
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AUGSTEIN AT OFFICE UNDER PoLice Escort 
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will never be able to present a winning 
And he now sees himself 


as something of a martyr. “I owed this 


case against him. 


service to the nation,” he said in a recent 
column. and added, with strained mod- 
esty: “I should like to ask all of you who 


Do not wor- 
ry. No one of us is a Captain Dreyfus and 
no one, unfortunately. an Emile Zola. 


COMMUNISTS 
In-Laws & Outlaws 


Marshal Tito of 


concern yourselves about us 


Yugoslavia, Commu- 
nism’s prodigal son, was welcomed back 
into the fold last week. There he stood 
Nikita Khrushchev — himself 
beaming with pleasure on the rostrum of 
the Kremlin’s Great Hall from which he 
had been cursed for the past 14 years, 
When the first applause of greeting died 


alongside 


down, ex-Heretic Tito told Russia's com- 
rades what they wanted to hear: “Our 
views are identical or very close together” 


issues. “Certain differences 
remain,’ he admitted, but “we shall do 
iway with them through constructive co 
operation. 

Nikita Khrushchev, beaming with pride 
at having patched up one of 
nism’s family 
inother swat 
relative—Communist 
those, cried Nikita 
tell Moscow how to run its 
he added scornfully 


on cold war 


Commu- 
squabbles, could now take 
at that other bickering Red 
China. There are 
“like a Buddha 

iffairs. This 
reminded him of the 
story of the frog who wanted to be as big 


who 








as a bull veryone knows what hap- 
pened; the frog burst, and all that was 
left was a puddle 

As for Peking’s charges that the Rus- 
sians are “soft” on capitalism, Nikita 


asked 


of its troops 


China's withdrawal 
in the Himalavas was not “‘a 
Chinese 


revolu 


irchly Red 


concession on the part of the 
Those 


who ca 


comrades loudmouthed 


tionaries | imperialisn paper 

warned Khrushchev, should re 

member that “the paper tiger has 

teeth. It may still use them, and should 
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not be treated lightly 


BELGIUM 
The Red Badge of Carnage 


Most European drivers on principle ig- 


tiger 


nuclear 





nore the traffic laws. which thev regard as 
an abridgment of their uncivil rights. 
However, they heed one caution signal 


the red-and-white license plates of a car 
Belgium. Alone 
Western European nations, Belgium does 
not issue drivers give traffic in 
struction in its schools, or even demand 
that car owners show rudimentary knowl 
edge of the rules of the road. 

Statistics describe the dire results: at 
home, one in seven Belgian drivers is in- 
volved in an 


or truck fron imong 


licenses 


accident each year. The ac- 





cident rate (1.4 persons killed or injured 
per 100,000 car miles traveled) is higher 


ble that U.S tildrer 


trized in Russia by 
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even than in France (0.6) or the U.S. 
(0.25).* 

Last week the government finally ap- 
proved and sent to Parliament a law mak- 
ing it illegal to drive without a license. 
But only citizens who are buying a car for 
the first time will have to prove that they 
can drive. More than 1,000,000 Belgians 
who already operate cars and trucks will 
automatically get their licenses after 
merely filling out a form declaring that 
they are in good health. 


MALAYSIA 
Fighting the Federation 


For months the bush telegraph of Bru- 
nei had flashed the warning that deep 
inside the Delaware-size oil-rich British 
protectorate on the north coast of Borneo, 
a secret rebel army was rehearsing a re- 
volt against the Sultan. Repeatedly, gov- 
ernment officials dismissed the story as 
“another jungle rumor.” But last week, 
in a brief, bloody rebellion, rumor ma- 
terialized into fact, bringing the threat 
of a long, nasty guerrilla war in the 
steaming swamps and forests of the pro- 
tectorate, and imperiling the prospects of 
the Malaysian Federation. 

Major cause of the revolt, it seemed, 
was the federation plan itself. Brunei's 
dominant, fiercely independent People’s 
Party was dead against the alignment of 





% Though its official traffic fatality rate (1,079 
in 1961) is lower than that of either country. 
Reason: Belgian statistics fudge by including 
only instant deaths--those that occur at the 
actual scene of an accident, 
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the state with Malaya, Singapore, and the 
neighboring British possessions of Sara- 
wak and North Borneo. Instead, People's 
Party Leader A. M. Azahari. 34, a goateed 
veterinarian, was determined to weld Bru- 
nei, Sarawak and North Borneo into a sin- 
gle independent nation, But the British- 
backed Sultan of Brunei, Sir Omar Ali 
Saifuddin. wanted to join Malaysia, for 
Brunei's oil resources, which yield him 
$40 million annually. promised him in- 
fluence in the federation disproportionate 
to his country’s size and minuscule popu- 
lation (85,000). Stymied by the Sultan, 
Azahari’s rebels finally attacked. 

In the predawn darkness, the ragtag 
irregulars set up roadblocks, sabotaged 
communications lines, and overran police 
stations all over the country. In the town 
of Seria, Shell Oil’s Brunei headquarters. 
the rebels rounded up 55 hostages. formed 
them into a human shield, and marched 
them to a nearby police barracks. But 
when the police fired on the shield, both 
prisoners and rebels broke and ran. 

Message from Manila. Caught by sur- 
prise, colonial authorities flashed word of 
the emergency to British headquarters in 
Singapore, sent messengers canoeing up 
jungle streams with sticks bearing red 
feathers—a traditional appeal for armed 
assistance from loyal warriors of the inte- 
rior, Eluding rebel kidnapers, and nerv- 
ously fingering a Sterling submachine gun, 
the Sultan escaped to a police station. 

The shooting had hardly begun when 
Rebel Chieftain Azahari turned up in 
Manila, of all places, to make sure the 
world press got the full story. Amid 
a blizzard of statements, he proclaimed 
himself Prime Minister of the “uni- 
tary state of North Borneo,” and de- 
manded support for his rebellion from 
world leaders. The only encouragement 
came from Indonesia’s Sukarno, who 
has long coveted Brunei's oilfields and 
would like nothing more than to absorb 
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With an eye on the world press. 


the protectorate into Indonesian Borneo. 

But the end was near for the rebels, 
for British troops began pouring into Bru- 
nei by air. Hawker Hunter jets of the 
R.A.F. buzzed low over rebel emplace- 
ments firing blank 20-mm. cannon shells; 
many rebel troops fled in terror because 
they had never before heard the shriek 
of a jet engine. Other rebels fought on, 
inflicted substantial casualties on Britain's 
tough little Gurkha troops. The Gurkhas 
retaliated by lopping off a few rebel heads. 
Finally British numbers began to tell and 
the rebels faded away into the jungle. 

Trouble Ahead. Britain's fear is that 
they will fight on in the thickets. Worse, 
the rebels’ action has encouraged the scat- 
tered anti-federation forces in many parts 
of the srea that is to be Malaysia. In 
Singapore. trouble is expected from pro- 
Communist Chinese elements who are op- 
posed te alignment with Malaya, South- 
east Asia’s sturdiest anti-Communist state, 
and keystone of the Malaysia scheme. In 
any case, the fighting could break out 
again at any time. As one rebel omi- 
nously put it: “We were beaten this time. 
Next time we will get more arms and 
maybe we won't be beaten.” 


YEMEN 
Ears, Noses & Lips 


In Cairo’s newspapers, the little notices 
began appearing with tragic frequency 
—obituaries of young Egyptian officers 
killed in action. Where was the fighting? 
The papers did not say, but the bloody 
front was certainly in Yemen, where Pres- 
ident Gamal Abdel Nasser had poured in 
some 12,000 troops to support the rebels 
who overthrew Imam Mohamed el Badr 
three months ago. 

The expedition was costing Nasser 
heavily in money ($1,000,000 a day) as 
well as in blood. Only last month, Yemen's 
self-proclaimed President, Abdullah Sallal, 
the former commander of the palace guard 
who turned against the Imam, seemed to 
have the tiny feudal land firmly under 
control, Even when Saudi Arabia’s Nasser- 
hating Crown Prince Feisal and Jordan’s 
King Hussein rushed arms, advisers and 
money to the royalists, they seemed to 
have little effect. 

But reports from the heart of the bar- 
ren, remote land last week suggested that 
a Yemen guerrilla army of more than 
30,000 fierce, leathery tribesmen at last 
was on the move against the rebels—and 
taking a deadly toll. 

In the remote mountain valleys north 
of the capital city of San’a, the royalists 
encircled and began starving out two 
Egyptian garrisons of more than 1,000 
men. Another group of dagger-wielding 
backers of the Imam clambered up rocky 
hills at dawn to catch Egyptian Brigadier 
Abdel Moneim Sinat and 200 of his para- 
troopers by surprise; they brought back 
Sinat’s severed head as a trophy. 

Sure-footed as mountain goats, and 
skillful as surgeons with their curved 
knives, the guerrillas take few prisoners. 
Occasionally they slice off ears, noses or 
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Hussein & Famity* 
With a king-size knack for 


surviva . 
lips and send them back to the rebels as a 
gory reminder that the war is not over. 
But the royalists stay away from the main 
towns and highways, for even their fe- 
rocity is no match for Nasser’s jet planes. 
San‘a remains in rebel hands. 

The question was, how long would Nas- 
ser be willing to fight for such limited 
benefits? Even before the new royalist 


surge, Egypt’s dead and wounded were 
said to number about 1,000. At some 
stage, those little death notices in the 


Cairo papers might prove too great an ex- 
pense for an adventure in the desert. 


JORDAN 


Fugitive from Bullets 

Though it is separated from Yemen by 
1,000 miles of barren desert, Jordan has 
a major stake in the seesawing war. “Nas- 
ser is out to destroy everything,” 
King Hussein, 27 


says 
and Hussein ought to 
know: almost from the moment he was 
proclaimed King in 1952, assassins in- 
cited by Nasser propaganda have been 
gunning for him. In the decade since 
Hussein has struggled manfully to develop 
his little land; today he happily supplies 
Yemen's royalists with money and muni 
uons to stave off a Nasser victory that 
might sweep away the fruits of progress 
in his own country. 

Hungry Camels. Long dismissed as a 
desert backwater with scant hope of 
achieving self-sufficiency, Jordan is astir. 
Last week 200 enthusiastic students 
checked in at the new University of Jor- 
dan, the country’s first. In Amman, the 
advance wave of a Christmas tide of 
25,000 Holy Land tourists gaped at the 
freshly built Amman Grand Hotel, a ten- 
story luxury hotel of white stone. 

Jordan's gross national product has 
tripled to $262 million in Hussein's dec- 
ade, with the help of $573 million in aid, 
mostly from the U.S. and Britain. Per 
capita income among Hussein's 1,800,000 
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Crown Abdullah and 
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subjects has doubled to $168 in the same 
period. Factories are being built almost 
as Bedouins pitch tents. turning 
out practically everything from potash 
byproducts on the Dead Sea to Surf de 
tergent near Amman. Thanks to a gigantic 
natural hothouse in the Jordan River val- 
ley, 65 miles long and as much as 1,200 
ft. below sea level, Jordan is now the 
region’s biggest exporter of vegetables. 
Irrigation experts are siphoning water 
from the Yarmuk River and tapping long- 
unused Roman cisterns to make 75,000 
acres of desert bloom. One project had 
unexpected results: 5,000 hungry camels 
found the new grass so tasty that the 
army had to be used to rout them out. 
With any luck,” says one economist 
‘Jordan will become a_ self-supporting 
viable nation.” Fingers crossed, U.S. ob- 
servers figure another decade should do it. 
Not that Hussein's troubles are over. 
Jordan quivers with every political quake 
from Egypt to Iran. If Nasser gains a 
foothold in Yemen, Hussein fears his next 
target will be Saudi Arabia’s oil, and if 
the Saudis go, “I go too.’ Within his own 
borders is an enormous potential fifth 
column—the 600,000 Palestinian refugees 
on U.N. relief rolls, dispossessed during 
the Israeli-Arab war and enthralled by 
Nasser’s unfulfilled promises to return 
them home. 
Occupational Hazard. Cairo Radio still 
beams shrill demands that “the criminal 
King of Jordan” be overthrown, and Hus- 
sein never leaves his palace without 
a loaded pistol in his shoulder holster. But 
plucky little Hussein—scornfully referred 
to by Cairo as “transistor-size” because 
of his 5-ft. 6-in. height—has a king-size 
knack for survival. This year alone, he 
escaped three murder attempts. all laid 
to Nasser. “Assassination,” says Premier 
Wasfi Tal dryly, “is an occupational haz- 
ard for the King and his Cabinet.” 
Although Hussein yearns to reign as a 
constitutional monarch (‘something be- 
tween the Queen of England and De 
Gaulle,” a friend says), bitter experience 
suggests to him that one-man rule is 
safest, and Jordan is not a democratic 
land. Even so, Hussein last month held 
‘fair and impartial” elections for Parlia- 
ment, three years before he was required 
to do so. Though parties had been pro- 
hibited since an attempted coup in 1957 


as tast 
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(Hussein lifted the ban only three weeks 
ago), the elections were a far cry from 
the rigged balloting held last year, when 
no fewer than 4o candidates, all the 
King’s men, ran unopposed. This time 
there were two or three candidates con- 
testing nearly every seat; voters were im- 
pressed enough with Jordan's economic 
progress to give the King a solid bloc of 
jo pro-government Deputies in Amman’s 
6o-seat lower house. 

To head the new government, Hussein 
fortnight ago, renamed as Premier able 
Wasfi Tal, 42, who was summoned home 
last February from his post as Jordan's 
Ambassador to Baghdad and ordered to 
breathe new life into a wheezing adminis- 
tration, A onetime British army captain 
who takes Washington's New Frontier as 
his model, Tal installed a young, twelve- 
man Cabinet that included eleven univer- 
sity graduates, immediately fired 150 cor- 


rupt or inefficient senior officials in a 
housecleaning that swept out his own 
uncle. 


Go-Karts & Fast Cars. Despite his 
tight control over the kingdom, Hussein 
is refreshingly unlike a King. With his 
blue-eyed British wife Toni, renamed aft- 
er their marriage Muna al Hussein ( De- 
sired of Hussein), and blue-eyed, eleven- 
month-old Crown Prince Abdullah, he 
relishes domestic life in a modern, eight- 
room villa called Daret Alkair (House of 
Happiness) outside Amman, He loves 
speed, races his Aston Martin and Ferrari 
autos at 1oo m.p.h., recently landed a 
Boeing 720 jet at Amman Airport. He 
Go-Karts so often with Muna that one 
diplomat became expert at the sport just 
to keep in touch with them. 

For all his exuberance, Hussein has 
shown signs of age and strain. “He seems 
a century older than the boy who became 
King ten years ago,” says a friend. With 
all those enemies around, the wonder is 
that he had a chance to age at all. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 
New Deal in the Desert 


The gay days of free-spending princes 
and corrupt politicians may be on the way 
out in Saudi Arabia. The oil-rich royal 
family, which has always loved its air- 
conditioned Cadillacs and lavish trips to 
Paris. got word last week of an austerity 
drive that will slash its private income by 
20% —from $56 million to $45 million— 
with promises of more cuts to come. “The 
government's getting honest,” said a sur- 
prised Saudi businessman. “We used to 
add 50°% to all bids to cover the payoff. 
Now it’s dropped to 10°—or maybe a 
little more. just to beat the other fellow.” 

The hero, or villain, of the antispending, 
anticorruption drive is tall, hawk-nosed 
Crown Prince Feisal, 57, who was hur- 
riedly called home last October by his 
brother, King Saud, when revolution 
in neighboring Yemen threatened Saudi 
Arabia's feudal regime. “We are discour- 
aging unnecessary luxury and waste.” said 
Prince Feisal last week in his Red Palace 
in the capital city of Riyadh. “We have 
stopped playing with money. We are now 
devoting all our resources to vital and 
beneficial projects and, thanks to Allah, 
we have great resources: nearly 50 billion 
barrels in proven oil reserves and $400 
million in yearly revenues.” 

In announcing his new budget last week, 
Feisal promised broad reforms to keep 
revolution away from King Saud’s door. 
He intends to “make the state fully re- 
sponsible for the support of the aged, the 
ill, orphans, and women without means. 
Soon, all the needy will have enough to 
save them from shame and enable them to 
live with dignity.” Feisal also proposed 
new laws guaranteeing funds for the un- 
employed, free education, and the eman- 
cipation of women. 

Though personally ascetic, Prince Feisal 
recognizes that one of the deadening as- 
pects of life in Riyadh (pop. 250,000) is 
sheer boredom. The city boasts not a sin- 
gle place of entertainment; since Moslems 
generally do not drink, there are no bars 
or nightclubs. The only excitement occurs 
on Friday afternoons when crowds gather 
in the public squares to watch the flogging 
of convicted thieves. If the thief is a 
third-time offender, his right hand is am- 
putated at the wrist. 

To brighten things up, Feisal last week 
decreed a little innocent amusement for 
his people, Said his royal announcement: 
“We are going to build five cinemas in 
major cities within six months; we are 
setting up a television network; we are 
authorizing clubs of all kinds—cultural, 
educational, social and business.” 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
Apartheid Goes North 


“Vote Rhodesian Front for a white 
Christmas!” shouted a heckler at a Salis- 
bury rally as the campaign for Southern 
Rhodesia’s 65-seat Parliament wound up 
last week. The man he interrupted—Sir 
Roy Welensky, white supremacist Prime 
Minister of the Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land—has never settled for anything less, 
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DAVID OAVIES 
Prime MINISTER WELENSKY 
A dark Christmas. 


but this time “Royboy” was up against 
an opponent who outbleached him. The 
result was a disastrous defeat for Welen- 
sky and his United Federal Party. 

Though Welensky’s job was not at 
stake, he put his prestige behind South- 
ern Rhodesia’s Prime Minister Sir Edgar 
Whitehead. Both were routed by the far- 
right Rhodesian Front, which won 54% of 
the predominantly white vote with a plat- 
form scarcely distinguishable from the 
apartheid practiced across the border in 
South Africa. Under posters showing the 
legs of white and black schoolgirls stand- 
ing side by side, the Front blared: ‘“Rho- 
desia is not ready for this!” 

The U.F.P. didn’t think so either, but it 
did promise a gradual end to segregation 
in residential areas, shops, movies and eat- 
ing places (though not in schools and 
hospitals). “We have 200 million neigh- 
bors to the north of us shouting ‘Africa 
for the Africans,’"’ cried Whitehead to 
raucous catcalls from white farmers. “We 
must plan a system that will last 25, 50 or 
roo years.” Stumping energetically for 
Sir Edgar, Welensky argued that the sur- 
est way to preserve white rule was to toss 
some concessions to the 2,900,000 blacks 
in the self-governing British colony. 

The whites, outnumbered 13 to 1 by 
Southern Rhodesia’s blacks, clearly did 
not see it that way. The Rhodesian Front 
is expected to wind up with 35 seats, to 29 
for the U.F.P. Chosen to succeed White- 
head as Prime Minister was Front Presi- 
dent Winston Field, 58, an English-born 
tobacco and cattle farmer who looks like 
Howard Hughes with a suntan. 

The swing to the extremists owed much 
to fear of the growing power of the blacks 
in the other two regions of Welensky’s 
wobbly federation. Nyasaland already has 
a black majority in its Executive Council 
and loudly declares its intention to 
cede. In copper-rich Northern Rhodesia, 
the two big black political factions have 
agreed to form a coalition, which assures 
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the territory its first African government. 
With a white government in Southern 
Rhodesia ranged against him, too, Welen- 
sky's long fight to hold the federation to- 
gether seems doomed. “Welensky.” said 
one Rhodesian Front leader. “is now chair- 
man of a club without members.” 


JAPAN 
The Grandeur of Gamu 


In Japan, where borrowed Western 
ways become Nipponized in no time, the 
latest national cult is gum chewing. The 
great chewalong has quadrupled gum con- 
sumption in five years, making it Japan’s 
third favorite sweet, after chocolates and 
caramels. No fewer than 43 manufactur- 
ers are turning out gamu, as it is called, 
and they have already popularized 150 
flavors, including such tangy new taste 
sensations as green tea, gin fizz and pick- 
led plum. In the interests of more man- 
nerly mastication, the manufacturers have 
even prescribed a code of gummanship 
(cardinal rule: never chew when address- 
ing your elders), plan to install 1,000 
wad-disposal boxes in convenient public 
places, and have introduced an_ official 
gum chewers’ anthem. 

Though it seemed hardly necessary, a 
new organization called the Let’s Chew 
More Gum Association opened offices this 
month in Tokyo. The opening, attended 
by politicians, baseball stars and show- 
folk, went as smoothly as a_ cathedral 
service—which, in a way, it was. High- 
light of the premiére was a special prayer 
intoned by a Shinto priest standing before 
a kind of altar to gamu. Excerpts: 

“O Great Spirit of the Chewing Gum, 
gum of diverse kinds, we offer this prayer 
to thee. There is grandeur in chewing 
gum. It is our marvelous pet, an impor- 
tant accessory of mankind in this modern 
age. Chewing gum sweetens the breath, 
imparts a pleasant feeling, strengthens the 
stomach and calms anger . . . It invites 
happiness. It attracts smiles. An enjoy- 
able and intellectual life is made possible 
because of gum chewing ... O Great Spirit 
of the Chewing Gum, rest in peace.” 


INDIA 
Thanks a Lot, Pals 


India’s faith in the positive powers of 
neutralism suffered another shock last 
week. Gathered in Ceylon’s capital, Co- 
lombo, were six of nonalignment’s finest: 
Ghana, Egypt, Indonesia, Burma, Cam- 
bodia, and Ceylon itself. They had taken 
it upon themselves to find a solution to 
India’s dispute with Red China over the 
aggression in the Himalayas. After three 
days of top-secret sessions, the neutrals 
solved the problem all right. They will 
recommend a demilitarized zone along the 
Himalayan frontier and suggest that neu- 
tralist nations be chosen to police the for- 
hidden zone. It was just the fuzzy solution 
Red China would adore. 

At week's end Madame Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike, Ceylon’s Prime Minister, an- 
nounced that she herself would soon be off 
to Peking and New Delhi in an effort to 
sell the scheme to the angry foes. 
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unchanging character of a truly 
superb bourbon. At 100 proof, 
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Light-hearted 86 proof Old Forester 
in season’s gayest gift wrap. 
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ENTER LIKE A LADY 


Notice the doors. Four. This is America's only four door con- 
vertible. And notice how they open. From the center, to make 
everyone’s entrances graceful and effortless. 

Inside, there is greater safety. All four doors lock automati- 
cally when the driver flicks a single switch. And there is luxury: 
in fine soft upholstery, rich looped carpeting, exquisite details 
like the walnut inlay on the glove box and door panels. 

There is also convenience. Control of the top is, of course, 
automatic. Pull one switch, and the top unlocks itself and silently 
disappears completely beneath the rear deck. This is the only 
convertible whose rear seat is wide enough for three adults to 
ride in comfort... wider than in any other convertible. 

But exceptional comfort, luxury, and safety are only part of 





the Continental concept. Great engineering is equally important. 
This car is, in fact, designed and constructed to the highest engi- 
neering standards in the world. 

Of course, it is costly. But we refuse to compromise its stand- 
ards and build lower priced models as others do. Because they 
would not be Continentals. They would not be built to Continental 
requirements and contain as standard equipment virtually every 
luxury and performance feature you could desire. 

There is only one Lincoln Continental... it is the finest auto- 
mobile constructed anywhere in the world today. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


Product of (Gard) Motor Company Lincoln-Mercury Division 
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I sd I H tue-and es ape 1 soc " UE JErse) there certainly will be another Pope. 


Back home, the rhubarb over her visit to emblazoned with a big white “o.” Elvis 
the U.S. raged all the louder. ‘Knowing concentrated mainly on defense. The En- 
Americans,” snarled one art critic, “they'll terprisers lost 13 to 6. 


Barreling down U.S. 17 toward Florida 
mM a snappy grey Lincoln convertible. Pri- 
vate Lucky Earl Beckwith. 20 U.S.M.C., 
zoomed into the hamlet of Woodbine, 
Ga., was forthwith halted by the cops. 
A check revealed the real owner to be 
not so Lucky: he was New York Phil- 
harmonic Conductor Leonard Bernstein, 
Beckwith told questioners that he got a 
job as chauffeur and valet for Bernstein 
through “mutual friends after deserting 
the Marine Corps in September, had 
lammed off with the Lincoln for a three 
weeks’ toot. Said absent-minded Maestro 
Bernstein, who apparently forgot to re- 
port the theft “All I know is that he let 
me out at a recital on Nov. 24 and never 
did pick me up again. 

Manhattan's seventh annual Polonaise 
Ball was a little bit of Old Warsaw on 
Old Park Avenue. The Old Warsaw Or- 
chestra played the Krakox jak, and nearly 
Mona Lisa on THE Way everybody was there: Mrs, Artur Rubin- Joun XXII 
stein, Mrs. Artur Rodzinski. Vera Zorina There will be a Pope 





There will be no bitter 
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MUSIC 


Better for Talk than Music 


Long before it was built, Manhattan's 
new Philharmonic Hall was pronounced 
an acoustical masterpiece. Only the great- 
est elements of the world’s greatest halls 
Phil- 


quintessenc e 


would be used, the promises ran. 
harmonic Hall would be the 
of greatness. Now that the hall has been 
open for three months, the critics have 
had ample time to listen to its music. 
Studied in concert. their varying conclu 


sions ring with a kind of atonal discord. 


The new Philharmonic Hall, they have 
reported on one occasion of another, is 
confused, honest, imbalanced weak, loud 
intimate, percussive, dry mushy, uncol- 


ored and artificial. 

Whatever its faults, the major acousti- 
cal problem at Philharmonic Hall remains 
what it was at the 
music over all the chatter 
sounds. High-fidelity butts 
their stereo sets because they sound like 
concert halls, attack the hall because tt 
sounds like a stereo set. Players in the 
Philadelphia Orchestra have said they far 
preferred their previous visits to Car- 
negie Hall—but that may only be because 
they knew how to find the old mens 
room. With so much talk in the air about 
the mysteries of acoustics musicians who 
might well sound weak anywhere leave 
Philharmonic Hall grumbling about its 
sound while their audience home 
confused: even such a trained listener as 
New Yorker Music Critic Winthrop Sar- 
geant has claimed to be so baffled by the 
hall’s effect on the music that he could 
scarcely tell whether he liked a pertorm- 
ance there or not. 

The two faults most frequently noted 
at Philharmonic Hall are the swallowed 
bass notes and the bright, unore hestrated 


hearing the 
ibout how it 


start 


who praise 


goes 
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The cri were not deot... 
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sounds of the violins and high woodwinds. 
Cellos. basses and harpsichords have gone 
unheard, and in soft passages, pianists 
sometimes sound as if they had no left 
hand. Technicians have busily “tuned” 
the hall to suit various 
their work bolstered the music 
effect on the din of complaint. 

The hall's publicity, once so unrelent 
ingly immodest 


events, but if 
it had no 


is beginning to sound as 


I think there are 


if the critics wrote It. 


some problems says Lincoln Center 
President William Schuman yut they 
can be corrected. We said at the beginning 
it would take a year to make idjust- 


ments. I don’t want to predict what we 
are going to do, but weve collected a lot 
of data. and in a few weeks we will decide 
our next move.” Meanwhile. the hall re- 
mains perfect for provoking talk, if not 
for listening to Schuman, 
a metaphor to suit the contro- 


music. Says 
adopting 
versy: “Criticism of acoustics depends on 
things. Each man 


hobbyhorse in this thing.” 


No Comment 


On nights of important debuts, nervous 


many rides his own 


musicians often whisper backstage prayers 
that the critics, somehow, will fall deaf by 
curtain time. Last week the critics fell 
mute instead. New York's newspaper 
strike (see Press) left them effectively 
silenced, but to the artists who made their 
debuts, the quiet from critics row seemed 
even gloomier than the usual whisper of 
mighty pencils. 

In recital halls, young musicians 
less behind their cellos, remained name- 
less. too, with no reviews to account lor 
their work. Even debuts at the Metro- 
politan Opera or at Carnegie Hall seemed 
curiously hollow events. Years from now 
the performers may well expect cold, un- 
believing glances when they explain the 
empty page in their scrapbooks by saying 
that there was a strike that 


face- 


newspaper 
ill-important night. 

The week's two most important debuts 
e Tenor Jess Thomas, 35, sang Walther 
in the Met’s production of Die VM eister- 
singer, and should have won a pocketful 
of raves. In the demanding role his voice 
soared in steady flight above the stentor! 
in heaviness of the Wagnerian orchestr 





after the ardors of two long acts he still 
had a great reservoir of lyric beauty left 
for the Prize Song that finishes the per- 
formance—and finishes the pretensions 01 
a good many tyro tenors with it. A big 
(6 it. 3 in.) and muscular South Dakotan 
Thomas may well be the Heldentenor 
grand opera has awaited since Melchior. 
His voice is as pure as mountain alr. As 
Walther, he seemed strong and bashful 
creating a likable understatement of the 
part that might have annoyed Wagner but 
seemed just fine at the Met. Having built 
toward his Met debut since 1955, when 
he first appeared with the Baden State 
Theater in Karlsruhe, Thomas was mildly 
disappointed by the morning silence that 
followed his big night. But he has the con- 














WALTER DAR 


MANHATTAN'S PHILHARMONIC HALL 
The eors were confused. 


AN 


solation of two more leading roles at the 
Met this season ( Bacchus in Ariadne and 
Radames in Aida) plus opera and record- 
ing contracts that will keep him busy for 
two full years. 

e Pianist Agustin Anievas, 25 made his 
Carnegie Hall debut with a program of 
Mozart, Chopin, Brahms, Liszt and Ses- 
sions. Anievas won last year's Dimitri 
Mitropoulos International Music Compe- 
tition, beating out 46 other pianists and 
earning as part of his prize the S. Hurok- 
sponsored debut. From a year away, 
Anievas and Hurok unerringly picked the 
first week of the strike. “This would be 
my luck,’ said Anievas gloomily, “to pick 
a week when the press is out for lunch.” 
As things turned out, it was probably just 
as well. Despite his virtuoso technique 
Anievas’ playing lacked authority and 
too often, the ability to express either the 
sweep of the music or Its depth. But on 
occasion, as in Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme by Paganini and the singing pas- 
sages of Sessions’ First Sonata, he shed 
his tall, dark detachment and dug down 
to bring up the music that had been ex- 
pected of him. 





SEN MARTIN 
Anrevas AT CARNEGIE HALL 
... but they were mute. 
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NEW TECHNOLOGY GIVES THE RIVIERA 
CUSTOM FEATURES FOUND IN IMPORTED CARS 
COSTING TWICE THE PRICE! 


1. New technique in body construc tion gives handcrafted 
look of coachwork in crisp design uninterrupted by strips 


of chrome beading. 


2. Sheer glass side windows without usual metal frames— 
1 hallmark of custom imports. 


2 


3. Tilt steering wheel optional at extra cost) adjustable 
to seven driving positions. 
4. Windscreen and rear window sealed tight to body 


instead of being encased it 


> usual metal and rubber frames. 


5. Power train delivers 145 ft-lbs. of torque and 325-hp— 
loafs at lreeway speeds with 401 cu. In., {-bbl. carb. 
Riviera engine. 

6. Console with operating lever and the instrument 
panel have costly look of international sports cars. 


7. Specially tuned suspension system plus low center of 


eravity gives exceptional cornering. 
8. Front and rear latches on eac h door for convenience of 


rear scal passe ngers. See the Riviera at your Buick de aler’s. 





| 
R i E | G | O N apostles’ council when George Albert 


Smith (Time cover July 21, 1947) died 

in 1951. A firm executive (“He can be 

. . ooo Latter-Day Saints have been baptized — stubborn Says another Mormon official ) 

According to Steinbeck since McKay became president in 

In the beginning was the Word, and = Much of the it not before he has pa 
the Word was with God, and the Word _ policy 


lently listened to its recommendations. 
was God.” So began the iuthor of St. — taking office. He abandoned the church Still quick of mind and step. McKay 
John’s Gospel, in a classic Christian defi- 


Is at his office at 5:30 in the morning 
abandons his appointment-filled schedule 
at 1:30 for a long lunch, a nap and an 
John Steinbeck. in Stockholm to accept of early evening with his family. Although 
his Nobel Prize for literature suggested a new temples—previously lin ited to the he gave up riding two years ago McKay 
new gospel to match the beliefs and am U.S. and Canada—when m bership still spends weekends on his Huntsville 
growth warranted. He made the Mor farm. supervising the care of a herd of 
We have usurped many of the powers mons’ aggressive missionary work more five horses. McKay 
we once ascribed to God,” he said. Fear- 





1951. McKay will often ignore the advice 
growth stems directly fron the 
decisions he made Shortly after 


ol 
council 





tradition of urging converts to settle in 
nition of God the father’s eternal co Utah (“We 


were robbing ourselves of 
existence with his son. Last week Novelist 


local leadership in the missions and he 
I 
authorized the construc tion abroad 





bitions of modern man 


Is a confirmed jet 





effective by iggesting that convert- traveler, thinks nothing of scooting off 
ful and unprepared, we have assumed makers ask lor appointments instead of for a quick inspection of Mormon mis 
lordship over life and death of the whok randomly ringing doorbells sions in Scotland or Wales. 
world of all living things. Having taken McKay's policies have paid off: since President McKay may be modest about 
God-like power, we must seek in ourselves 1951, the number of *s (dioceses the growth of his church, but he is un- 
for the responsibility and the wisdom we has risen from 180 to 3 0. and the annual ishamedly delighted by the new concord 
once prayed some deity might have. So 


that today. St John the Apostle may well 
be paraphrased, In the end is the word 
and the word is man ind t 

























1 word js i 
with men, 


The Ninth Pro phet 


rhe President, Prophet Seer, Revela 

t ind Trustee-in-Trust of the Mormons 
the peculiar people” call their lead 

er s “the living oracle of God to whom 


1 Lord reveals whatever necessary 
for we conduct of the church Last 
wee} 1 Salt Lake City nearly so USI 


ness and civic leaders 











enting Ju 













































daist ind a dozen Christian churche 
gathered at a testimonial banquet honor 
ing the ninth man in Mormon history to 
be in direct communication with God, He 
is David Oman McK ). a kindly 
ascetic who ha presided over the most 
astonishing decade of growth that the 
Church of Jesus Christ. of Latter-Day 
sain ha er seen ‘ 

Ihere could be no que tioning the McKay on His Farm Anp CENTER) WITH PRINCIPAL ADVISERS 
sincerity of the praise for “D vid O : u f wel? ' ' " 
Joseph Rosenblatt. a Jew and president 
of the Eimco Corp., asked Does any harvest of converts has risen steadily between Mormons ind people of other 
one know of anv man who has lived with from 17.0 to more than 0.0 n laiths rhere is genuine atiection be 
kreater faith or purpose. and obedience 1962. Mormons now open one new chay tween members of the church and non 
to the exhortation of th Prophet Micah el a week nd are in the midst of members.” he savs How did it come 
to do justly, to love mercy, to walk vast’ building program that includes a ibout? By getting to know and under 
humbly with God \ Catholic. Pres 3 to 40-floor skyscraper on Manhat stand each other better. When vou get 
dent |. P. O'Keefe of Salt Lake City tans sSth Street new 25-story offic to know a fellow chances are youll get 
Chamber of Commerce said All of us building in Salt Lake City. David O. to like him too. 
have been keenly iware of the advantages disclaims credit for any of it rhe rea 





' ° 
Ing in Utah. And almost ll these son we grow he savs is that there Boston 5 Negro Bishop 


can be attributed to the lead Ss church 


ership of President McKay. 





vide acceptance of responsi rhe new suffragar bishop of the na 


bility by individual members, I have tion's most blueblooded Episcopal diocese 

Smoking Permitted. In times past, few called upon wealthy men to n ake sacri is the son of a dining-car w ulter on the 

gentiles” (as the Saints cal Il non fices for the good of the church. No one Pere Marquette Railroad Upon his con- 
Mormons) would have 


had a good word has ever refused. 
to say about one of the prophets, for non 
Mormons have olten been treated harsh 


secration two weeks ago 


gc as one ot the 
The Twelve Apostles. In all prob bi two auxiliaries to Boston Bishop Anson 














ity no one would, for McKay has un Phelps Stokes Jr., the Rt. Rev. John 
ly. McKay (rhymes with eve) has active challengeable iuthority over the life of Melville Burgess be< me the first Negrot 
ly encouraged toleration for others. He the church. Born on a farm near Hunts ever to serve the Protestant Episcopal 
has also rel xed a few of the st tt rules ville, Utah, McKay graduated from the 
that govern the life of his follow rs. New University of | tah in 1897 and was ip- Henry D, Moyle (1 B. Brown 
converts, for example, no longer have to pointed to the Council of Twelve Apos vith sketch of ed ne readquar 
five up smoking—although they are often tles, the church's ruling cabinet. at the ters in Salt Lake City 
assigned to jobs as Boy Scout leaders or age OF 32, atter serving as a missionary in , 
Sunday school teachers where the need Brit tin. He has worked almost exclusively | z i alana Nexto Epi oe bishop: und 
lo give good example constrains them tor the church ever since. Seniority gov- ‘e cee: ia aire bitte eh ban rade 
to abandon the habit voluntarily erns selection of a Mormon president suffragans whose supervision was limited to atin 

Nearly one-third of the world’s 1.800 and McKay was ranking member of the white parishes 
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Opening Night at Philharmonic Hall, A gala, glittering evening. 


world has known. We recordec it all 
baton... to the wild applause a 





aural or stereo, in 2 distinguished gift package containing two records and a forty-page illus 













A Notable Ad 


1963 WARNING 
from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Strect 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income, You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to x ize 
quickly a new profit -making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in eight cities from coast 
to coast, You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment 
Buying, 



























Taxes, Consumer 

Government Spending, Inven 
Financing, Production Trends, 
Marketing and 


regarding Prices, 


tories, 
Commodities, Securities, 
New Legislation. 

Che Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance, It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to ace uaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 12-2! 
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from the hush that fell over the audience when Mr 
t the end of the concert. This historic “First Performance’’ is available in mon- 
trated booklet. 


dition to the Legacy Series on Columbia Records * 


yet as meaningful an event as the musical 
Bernstein raised his 
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Nov. 30, 1962, 24 Federal St, 
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Witt RAPP 
EPISCOPALIAN BURGESS 
‘Too much white middle-class.’ 


Church as spiritual leader in a predom- 
inantly white diocese. 

Square and scholarly-looking, Bishop 
Burgess, 33, was el ected on solid quali- 
fications. He did advanced study in so- 
ciology at the University of Michigan be- 
fore graduating from the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass., 
1934. After his ordination, he served a 
clerical apprenticeship at churches in 
Grand Rapids and Cincinnati. In 1946 he 
was called to the chaplaincy of Washing- 
ton's Howard University, and five years 
later became a canon of Washington Ca- 
thedral. Until his consecration, Burgess 
was Archdeacon of Boston and supervisor 
of the Episcopal City Mission. Burgess 
chosen for the suffragan bishopric 
four white candidates on the first 
ballot at a convention of diocesan priests 
last September. 

Burgess takes his election as an assign- 
ment to make his church face up more 
directly to race-relations problems. He 
believes that progress in civil rights for 
the Negro has been “mirac ulous,” but that 
“of all the institutions, the church has 
been the least able to adjust to the change 
in racial atmosphere.” The reason: ‘The 
church is much white middle-class, 
and reflects too much the conservatism of 
this social and economic group. There is 
fear that the church might take too rad- 
ical a stand.” 


was 


over 


too 


Bishop Burgess will continue to com 
mand the efforts of his diocese which 
comprises roughly the eastern half of 


Massachusetts—to meet the new religious 
needs of inner Boston. He wants to ex- 
pand the church’s chaplaincy services to 
universities in the Boston area, and thinks 
that the church should develop a pro- 
gram of chaplains for industry to bridge 
the gap between religion and the working- 
man, “The church,” he says, “should try 
to make religion relevant to the needs of 
all kinds of people. The church is not 
a sect organized around a particular doc- 
trine or Biblical text. It is a great fellow- 
ship bound by loyalty to Christ.” 
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THE ONE GIFT THAT LEAVES ’EM BREATHLESS! 
Just what every man wants for Christmas—a bottle of Smirnoff Vodka. No other gift of liquor 
makes best wishes so delicious. For Smirnoff Martinis, Sours and Highballs. For Screwdrivers, 
Bloody Marys and Gimlets. Giv ing Smirnoff is almost as rewarding as getting it. (No more guessing 
which whiskey to give.) Smooth, flawless Smirnoff® is America’s vodka choice all year. And all 


the smarter as a gift in its handsome holiday carton. 


‘ * 
it leaves you breathless mir 
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Deadlock 


After only one day in New York, U.S 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
gloomily concluded that he could do noth 
ing about settling the city’s newspaper 
strike (Time, Dec. 14). The publishers 
and the striking printers, said he. were 
still “very far apart”; the nation’s mighti 
est metropolitan press would probably 
stay out of action for “days or wee si 
T he lorecast seemed inevitable Even l 
fore Wirtz arrived, the strike had degen- 


erated into a deadlock of stubborn wills. 








iment stood 





On one side of the ars 
Bertram A. Powers, 40, president of New 








York Local No. 6 of the 
Typographical Union. In 65 years the 
Big Six—as Powers’ local boastfully calls 
itselfi—has never before led a New York 
strike. But last Dec. 8 


International 


without even 
bothering to notify the ott 





six print 
Powers pulled his men 
off the morning Times and the News, the 
evening World-Telegram and the Journal 
American—the four Manhattan dailies 
that he deemed sufficiently prosperous to 
endure a lengthy siege. 


ing cralt unions 








On the other side of the scrap stood the 
Publishers Association of New York 
management team organized in 1897 for 
the express purpose olf presenting labor 
with a united front. From experience 
most recently the 1958 walkout of deliv- 
erymen that gagged New York's press for 
9 days, the association has evolved a 
simple strategy: to close all member pa 
pers as soon as one is struck. Thus, when 
the I.T.U. picketed four papers, the pub 
lishers promptly closed five more: the 
Herald Tribune, the Mirror and the Post 
in Manhattan, and Samuel Newhouse’s 


two Long Island dailies, the Press and 
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Star-Journal, which also circulate in New 
York City. 

Potential Fatalities. Both sides have 
settled down to stubborn warfare that 
could, if sustained, kill off as many as 
three Manhattan dailies. One candidate 
for extinction is Dorothy Schiff’s Post, a 
liberal afternoon tabloid with a tenuous 





lease on life. The Post, which has been 
replenished with periodic and 
transfusions from Dolly Schiff’s personal 
fortune (she inherited $9 million), has 
served notice on the LT.U. that it can 
survive neither a protracted strike nor 

punitive contract. 


tion said Mrs. 


rerous 





I’m in a terrible posi 
Schiff last week. “If 1 


SMITH 





OCHIFE 


show too much weakness. then the ad 
come back. They'll figure 


we wont make it. 


vertisers wont 


It’s considered rather 
miraculous that we've survived under this 





management for 23 years 

Another potential fatality is Hearst's 
tabloid morning Mirror, which, despite 
the second highest daily circulation in the 
U.S. (851,928), is famishing for want of 
advertising income. The strike presents 
Hearst with a convenient excuse for fold 
ing the Mirror into its New York after 
noon paper, the Journal-American 

Beyond these two possible casualties 
lies still another: the morning Herald 
Tribune. Over the last year the Trib has 
gained 40,000 in daily circulation, bring- 
ing it to more than 400,000, but it is still 
i long way from solvency. “We can afford 


1 protracted strike,” said Walter N. Thay- 


er, Trib president and business partner 








A conce on to Newhouse, the I I nd 
Press was permitted to go on printi out ’ 
Suffolk and Nassau countic ur cted by 
strike: the Wall Strect Journal, which regar 
clf as a nation vaper, ane t a membe 


, 
he Publishers Asso 





of Publisher John Hay Whitney. “Wheth- 
er we can afford the contract ultimately 
igreed upon is another question.” Any 
substantial increase in labor costs, Thayer 
predicted. might force all four morning 
papers to raise their issue price from a 
nickel to a dime. That was partly wishful 
thinking. The Tribune has longed for years 


to go to a dime; it has been prevented 
from taking the move bv the New Yorl 
Times’s deliberate insistence on staying 


at a nickel—even at the cost of cutting 


down its own thin margin of prot 

Pacesetter, The prospect of such fatal 
ties weighs lightly on the conscience o 
If both the Mirror and the 


tert Powers 





IpLe Eves ON THE SUBWAY 





PAPER HUNTING IN TIMES SQUAR 
he 


y 


Post fold, his union will lose only 5 »bs 


out ol at 





al New York membership of 





8,200. Powers seems unconcerned for the 
reporters and other personnel who might 
wind up among the unemployed. The 
1, 1.U. is also financially ready for trouble. 
With a strike fund of $1,200,0 togethe 
with $ o from international head- 


quarters, Big Six i 
maintain a 
W sparked the New York shutdown 


was not so much the customary hag 


amply provisioned to 


picket line for months. 





pay scales as Bert Powers’ ambition 


over | 





. 
to lead the 1.T.U. back to organized glory. 


Moreover, a show of strength in New 
York, where the printers muster a mem 
bership so sizable that no international 
president can be elected without it, would 


idd luster to Powers’ image. But even 








t 


this possibility ri a poor second to 


Powers hopes of restoring the I.T.U.’s 
lost reputation as the pacesetting union 
in the nation’s press. 


The I.T.1 ost that distinction with 


4] 





ap Ore per oe 


> © 


ed ee ee nes 

the formation of the Newspaper Guild in 
1933. The infant Guild was soon striking 
all over the journalistic scene. Tacitly 
condoned by publishers, the tradition was 
established that any negotiated Guild con- 
tract generally set the style for other 
unions. Bert Powers this year is trying to 
break with tradition. “We have had no 
basic working condition changes in 15 
years,” says he. “Management settles with 
the weakest union and makes that a pat- 
tern. Well, I'm not about to accept a con- 
tract achieved by any other union.” 

Last month, as New York publishers 
ended a short-lived Guild strike at the 
Daily News by offering $8 more a week 
over two years, Powers served notice that 
he would settle for nothing similar. He 
asked for $18.45 more a week—to bring 
base pay to $159.45—along with collateral 
demands that included preserving the 
printers’ hoary privilege of featherbed- 
ding at the publishers’ expense. 

Rising Tide. The news blackout did not 
affect syndicated columnists working out 
of New York, except to cost them their 
Manhattan outlets. The same held true 
for New York newspaper news services; 
their familiar bylines continued to appear 
out of town. Editions of New York pa- 
pers published beyond New York, such 
as the Times's West Coast edition, came 
out as usual. But all this was small com- 
fort to the home-bound New Yorker, 
who limped along as best he could on 
substitutes. To see how he was faring, 
Columbia University’s School of Jour- 
nalism conducted a street survey, discov- 
ered he missed the weather forecast, TV 
listings, movie and theater listings, the 
stock tables, schedules of athletic events, 
and the news—in just about that order. 

A rising tide of out-of-town papers 
poured into the city. Some of the better 
afternoon imports—Philadelphia’s Bulle- 
tin, for example—could only remind New 
Yorkers of how sorely they needed a good 
afternoon paper of their own. Most of the 
morning imports were ordinary enough to 
revive memories of the quality of some of 
Manhattan's own morning press. 

The Brooklyn Eagle. reborn in October 
after a fatal Guild strike in 1955, jumped 
from 50,000 circulation to 325.000, The 
National Enquirer, a New York-based 
tabloid devoted to gossip and cheesecake, 
boosted its New York press run of 300,000 
by one million. On commuter coach seats, 
the railroads laid daily news bulletins; 
the New Haven’s throwaway prayerfully 
asked its passengers not to drop them on 
the floor. With what it called “charac- 
teristic spontaneity,” Harvard's student 
newspaper, the Crimson, inundated Man- 
hattan with 10,000 free copies of a “New 
York Edition”—2,000 more than the 
Crimson freshet exported from Cambridge 
during the 1958 strike. 

Shattered. How long New York's news 
drought would endure depended on the 
staying powers of the opposing sides, At 
the Journal-American, Publisher J. Kings- 
bury Smith was desperate to toss in the 
towel. “I am proposing here and now,” he 
said, “that President Kennedy or Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller, or New York's Mayor 
Wagner, or all three, issue a public appeal 
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to the striking workers to agree to a 60- 
day truce in the strike.” Except for this 
querulous broadside, both sides seemed 
grimly set on a showdown. “I think it only 
fair to state.” said Amory Bradford. New 
York Times vice president and the Pub- 
lishers Association's chief negotiator. 
“that the reputations of the I.T.U, and 
Local 6 for fair dealing have been shat- 
tered. We await any move you desire 
to make.” Retorted the 1.T.U.’s Bert 
Powers: “We are prepared to hold out 
indefinitely.” 





Cleveland entered its third week with- 
out newspapers—even though Jimmy 
Hoffa's Teamsters, who led the walkout 
Nov. 29, have now negotiated a settle- 
ment with both the morning Plain Dealer 
and the evening Press. Irate at this early 
surrender, the American Newspaper Guild 
voted overwhelmingly to continue the 
strike on its own, replaced the depart- 
ing Teamster picketers with Guildsmen. 





J. COWARD CALEY 
PuBLISHER Bos MYERS 
Like reading it in the Bible. 


Success in the Sticks 


In the judgment of Robert Marshall 
Myers, the American rural weekly is val- 
ueless, lily-livered and moribund. It is run 
by “printers,” who stuff their pages with 
syndicated hayseed features and eke out 
a precarious living on job-printing con- 
tracts. “The political power of the coun- 
try weekly,” says Myers, “is a grand illu- 
sion. More than half of the nation’s 9,000 
weeklies never print an editorial. Those 
that do are generally reactionary.” 

Myers ought to know. A crew-cut, as- 
cetic man of go, he makes his wholesale 
indictment with impressive credentials. 
He is a lifelong resident of Lapeer Coun- 
ty, Mich., an area so agricultural that five- 
sixths of its acreage is farmland. He is also 
publisher of the U.S.’s largest and most 
prosperous country weekly, the Lapeer 
County Press. 

Although it lies well within the circula- 
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tion area of three big-city newspapers, 
the Press has taken over all of Lapeer 
County as its own preserve. From Flint. 
which is about 20 miles west, the daily 
Journal manages to peddle just 2.249 
papers in Lapeer County—to the Press's 
8,560. Detroit's two dailies, the Free Press 
and the News, claim fewer than 3.490 
Lapeer County subscribers between them. 
With a total circulation of 12.123, the 
Press turns such a tidy profit that Myers 
scarcely has to bother with job printing 
on the side. This year he offered to split 
all profits above $25.000 among the pa- 
per's staff. 

Unpaid Poet. The main reason for the 
Press's success is that it strives, with con- 
siderable effect. to be a good newspaper. 
“] print what the readers want to know,” 
says Publisher Myers, “and, in some in- 
stances, what they don’t want to know.” 
The Press clamored insistently for five 
ars before county voters gave in and 
passed a bond issue for a new hospital. 
When Lapeer city councilors hollered foul 
at a Press story noting that the street re- 
pair program “was, as usual, getting under 
way just as the weather turns bad,” My- 
ers responded blandly: “It’s a fact—the 
weather is turning bad.” The county, like 
much of rural America, is sturdily Repub- 
lican, but the Press endorses candidates 
without regard to party. 

The Press was just another somnolent 
country newspaper until 1950, when Bob's 
father, Harry Myers, turned it over to his 
two sons (Bob Myers later bought out 
his brother's interest ). To make the paper 
newsier, the new publisher reduced ad 
space from 67% to 60%, crammed in 
nine columns of copy per page instead of 
the conventional eight, beefed up the page 
count from 20 to 36 and sometimes to 
yc. To attract competent newsmen, he 
matched salaries with his metropolitan 
competitors. His editorial staff of 28 now 
embraces everything from a fulltime pho- 
tographer to an unpaid poet. 

"Deadbeats."” In the process of re- 
juvenating the Press, Myers threw out all 
sacred cows. He not only refuses to par- 
ticipate in community drives but some- 
times refuses to run stories about them. 
County merchants soon discovered that 
taking a big ad in the paper did not buy 
them the customary exemption from un- 
favorable stories. The Press prints all 
drunk-driving arrests, even when Lapeer 
merchants are involved. As if to console 
them for such publicity, Myers recently 
reported in his own weekly column that 
many wealthy residents of Metamora, a 
community eight miles south, were deep 
in arrears to Lapeer stores, Myers’ victims 
may not have appreciated the headline, 
METAMORA DEADBEATS, but Lapeer mer- 
chants did. 

The Press now saturates the county as 
thoroughly as any spring shower. “Read- 
ing it in the County Press,” says Lapeer 
Attorney Robert Taylor, “is like getting 
it out of the Bible.” Says Wellington 
E. Rowden, Lapeer florist and the town’s 
mayor since 1944: “If Bob Myers doesn't 
agree with me, it'll be in the paper. But 
I] guess criticism, if it’s right, doesn’t 
kill anybody.” 
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ACTORS 


In Total Demand 

He has a face like a bloodhound that 
has just eaten an escaped convict, an 
image that was once permitted on movie 
screens only if the dog died in the end. 
But movies are artier than ever, and the 
rough features of Anthony Quinn which 
have long hidden a consummately skillful 
actor, are in total demand. He is a lead- 
ing man now, in films and on Broadway 
too. Rich and nearly so, he talks like a 
teen-aged kid who has just been told he 
made 7oo on his college boards. 

“S good actor is a deep-sea diver.” he 
explains. “For years I was content to be 
the guy pumping the air down to the 
deep-sea diver. Now I feel I've got to 
put on the suit myself.” He pumped air 
to Marlon Brando in Viva Zapata! and to 
Kirk Douglas in Lust for Life, each time 
winning an Oscar as the year’s best sup- 
porting actor. He created sworls of off- 
center violence in dozens of other good 
movies, from 1943's The Ox-Bow Inc ident 
to 1961's The Guns of Navarone, But 
despite his Oscars and his gold-lettered 
credits (including La Strada), few people 
—teast of all Anthony Quinn—thought 
of him as a so-called actor of stature un 
til suddenly there he was up on a Broad- 
way stage as England's King Henry II, 
exchanging complicated philosophies with 
Sir Laurence Olivier in Becket. 

New Vigor. Once described as an actor 
always on the verge of being discovered 
Quinn has elected to discover himself. 
“} like what’s happening to me now for 
the first time,” he says. “It’s the great. 
wonderful, lovely luxury of learning to 
think.” His language has become pure 
paté de Strasberg. He delves down into 
the characters he plays until he is scraping 
the nails in their soles. “A doctor takes a 
responsibility when he so much as looks 
at your throat,” he says. “I have to dis- 
sect the whole man. I’m responsible for 
how he walks, looks, talks. I can’t do this 
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ANTHONY QuINN AT HOME 
Dissecting the whole man. 


inside myself. I'm a little bored with my 
self. I have to get it from outside sources. 
Otherwise I'd live like a hyena, eating my 
own entrails.” 

And there is no busier actor now work- 
ing. With Margaret Leighton, he is doing 
Broadway's Tchin-Tchin, the story of a 
man and woman whose absentee spouses 
are having a love afiair. The play opened 
in October, but Quinn still sits up at night 
trying to figure out who this man is that 
he is playing on stage. “I play him five- 
feet-eleven,” says Quinn, who is 6 [t. 2 
in. “If I played him Tony Quinn, he 
would never stand for that cuckoldry.” 
Last week he decided that the fellow must 
have had a crippled father whose incapaci- 
ty had forced the son to work as a youth; 
and this imaginative insight has given him 
new vigor in the part, which he goes at 
with such competitive enthusiasm that 
he sometimes seems to cast a ham-fisted 
shadow over the more fragile performance 
of Margaret Leighton. 

He has signed for six new pictures. to 
be made over the next two years. He 
opens soon as an Arab chieftain in the 
much-awaited Lawrence of Arabia. He is 
also Dino de Laurentiis’ Barabbas, giving 
a taut, disciplined. and sometimes mov- 
ing performance as the man whose life 
was spared when Christ died. Requiem for 
a Heavyweight, completed earlier this 
year but just released by Producer David 
Susskind in a maneuver aimed at the 
Academy Awards, is probably Quinn’s best 
picture. As a punched-out prizetighter, 
croaking in the high voice of a man who 
has taken too many on the windpipe, he 
manages to make the swollen-featured, 
illiterate pug touchingly appealing. While 
making the picture, Quinn stood around 






in seeming torpor for long stretches be- 
tween takes, to the amazement of Fellow 
Actor Jackie Gleason. Says Quinn defen- 
i ‘I can’t turn it on and off. Gleason 
plucks it off the tree and eats it raw. 
I have to marinate it. It comes very hard 
for me.” 

Writer & Patron. Things came hard to 
him from the beginning. A Mexican with 
enough Irish in him to make Quinn his 
real name, he was born in Chihuahua dur- 
ing Pancho Villa's revolt. Fleeing the 
country, his 16-year-old mother carried 
him soo miles on her back to Juarez and 
eventually to El Paso, where his 19-year- 
old father rejoined them. “My youth was 
all whirlwinds of sand and threatening 
rain.” he says. The family rode a cattle 
car to California, where they worked in 
orchards picking fruit and nuts, eating 
walnut gruel for breakfast and sleeping 
under the trees at night. When Tony was 
nine. his father was hit by a car in Los 
Angeles and killed. 

Tony had dozens of jobs and sporadic 
schooling. As a pole-shaped, 145-Ib. teen- 
ager, he became a professional fighter. He 
won 16 in a row, lost the 17th and quit. 
Following a self-education program, he 
read one novel, listened to one symphony 
and studied one art masterpiece each 
week. He took up painting. One day, try- 
ing to read Shakespeare aloud. he discov- 
ered he had a speech impediment. He 
found his tongue was tied—attached to 
the floor of the mouth by too much flesh. 
He went to a surgeon, had it freed and 
worked as a janitor in a drama school in 
order to learn to speak properly. He was 
soon the friend and protégé of John Bar- 
rymore. He married Cecil B. DeMille’s 
daughter, but proudly refused to work for 
his father-in-law and made it on his own 
at a different studio, meanwhile giving 
DeMille four grandchildren. 

He now has a gorgeous, $300,000 brick- 
and-wrought-iron townhouse in Manhat- 
tan’s east jos, filled with primitive masks 
and sophisticated paintings by numerous 
young artists whose work he wants to en- 
courage. He owns two harbors and an 
isthmus in Rhodes, which he discovered 
when he filmed The Guns of Navarone. 

Quinn insists that material possessions 
mean nothing to him, But maybe they 
have helped just a little to make him one 
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Christmas cards? Almost everybody sends them—and loves to get 
them. But fast becoming another holiday tradition is exchanging 
gifts of Canadian Club. Each passing Yuletide finds more and more 
folks giving and getting this world-renowned whisky. A 
Why is that? Simple. It's the one whisky more people want at 
Christmas—or on any other gift-giving occasion. They'll tell you so. 
(They've told us. On the record!) In fact, Canadian Club has long 
been known as the world’s most wanted gift whisky. 
HIRAN KER & $OKS L ante So put it on the list right now for those you like to please the most. 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA It comes luxuriously wrapped and beribboned at no extra cost. 











Canadian Cb 
CHHOMT@?E AME the world’s most wanted gift whisky 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC.. DETROIT, MICH, 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
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Built to resist time and weather better... 


further proof of Ford-built quality 


Every car built by Ford Motor ¢ ompany 1s weatherproofed to stay newer longer and protect 


your investment. For instance, galvanized steel is used for underbody parts most subject to rust 
Then, there’s a more durable, four-coat finish with two outer coats of baked enamel not 
lacquer. And all body openings of Ford-built cars are tightly sealed to block out wind and 
moisture. Great care is given even the smallest items Stainless steel screws, for example 
at all exposed points. Even the lactory-installed coolant which provides anti-rust and antt-freeze 
protection is good for 36,000 miles or two years. Wherever you look, you'll find the marks of 


quality that make Ford-built cars last longer, need less care and keep their value better. 
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SCIENCE 


SPACE EXPLORATION 
Venus Probed 


If a super-powerful telescope had been 
trained on the morning star last week, 
it might have seen a tiny, spidery object, 
all vanes and antennae, creep slowly past 
the blazing crescent of Venus. This was 
the U.S. space-probe Mariner II. For more 
than four months it had drifted away 
from the earth, coasting down a long 
ellipse toward the orbit of Venus. Its 
radio voice grew faint as the miles multi- 
plied into millions. then into tens of mil- 
lions. But it was never too faint to be 
heard by anxious scientists at Goldstone 
station in the Mojave Desert. 

Command Control. For months, the 
world watched Mariner II. Careful meas- 
urements showed that it would pass about 
21.000 miles from the planet; but space, 
with its sucking vacuum, fierce radiation 
and gnawing micrometeoroids, is a hostile 
environment for man’s machines. No one 
could be sure that when Mariner II made 
its dash past Venus it would be in shape 
to report what its instruments saw there. 

One bad sign was the probe's tempera- 
ture, which climbed ominously higher as 
its elliptical orbit neared the sun. Nerv- 
ously the scientists watched the faint 
telemetered reports of Mariner’s  ther- 
mometers. Just before the Venus-pass, 
Mariner reported a temperature danger- 
ously close to the heat that would burst 
its batteries. 

Inside the probe, a built-in timer had 
been programmed to turn on the main 
instruments at the proper time. But that 
time passed, and no report of action came 
over the probe's radio voice. Then, 3 hr. 
20 min. later, the built-in alarm clock got 
a second chance. But this time also it 
failed to awake the probe's instruments. 

Word flashed to all the world’s space 
centers that Mariner II was in trouble. 
But all was not lost; at Goldstone the 
scientists pointed their great dish antenna 
with special precision and sent a radio 





MESSAGE FROM VENUS 
And also some far-out music. 
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command to Mariner II, 36 million miles 
away. The radio waves, traveling with the 
speed of light, took more than three min- 
utes to get to their target. At last came 
the voice of Mariner II, reporting that 
it had heard the command and turned 
on its instruments. 

Alien Planet. The probe was already 
close to Venus when it opened its instru- 
ment eyes: an infra-red and a microwave 
detector. Both of them worked perfectly. 
Instantly Mariner’s radio came alive and 
began relaying the secrets of Venus to 
earth, where they were typed in code. In 
Washington a spokesman for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration an- 
nounced jubilantly: “We are currently 
scanning and gathering data from the 
planet.” Then the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory at Pasadena. which built Mariner II. 
relayed its actual voice—an eerie, organ- 
like music. It would take several weeks to 
turn the signals into information about 
the temperature, mass, atmosphere and 
magnetic field of Venus, but the scientists 
of JPL were already justly triumphant. 
For the first time man had made close 
contact with an alien planet. Said Britain's 
famous radio astronomer, Sir Bernard Lov- 
ell, who had been following Mariner II 
toward Venus with the great telescope at 
Jodrell Bank: “This is by far the most 
splendid scientific achievement in space.” 

- @ © 

Another ambitious U.S. space project 
was in questionable shape at week's end. 
The Relay communication satellite built 
by Radio Corp. of America for NASA 
was launched into orbit, with its high 
point 4,612 miles above the earth and an 
orbiting time of 3 hr. 5 min. Relay was 
expected to start carrying voice commu- 
nications between the continents on its 
fifth orbit, but something happened to its 
power supply. Telemetering told that the 
voltage was low, so scientists did not turn 
on the main transmitter. The voltage con- 
tinued to drop, and at week's end NASA 
scientists announced that attempts to 
make contact with the satellite had been 
postponed indefinitely. 


MICROBIOLOGY 
The Oil Eaters 


Oilmen have long known why the black 
mess made by an overflowing well disap- 
pears so soon from the smirched ground. 
Road builders understand equally well 
why black-top pavement is eaten away 
from below. The guilty parties in both 
cases are microorganisms that go for hy- 
drocarbons like kittens lapping spilled 
cream. Until recently no one made much 
of the hungry bugs’ peculiar tastes, but 
last week Research Director Alfred Cham- 
pagnat of Société Francaise des Pétroles, 
a subsidiary of British Petroleum Co. 
Ltd., announced that he has domesticated 
the oil eaters and that they are excellent 
food for both man and beast. 

Champagnat began his work in 1957 
with an investigation of the microorgan- 
isms that he found thriving in oil residues 
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On Ferra pu BIFTEK AVEC DU PETROLE 
—Tenez, vous men mettrez une goutte 
pour mon sendwich.* 


at the Lavéra refinery near Marscille. He 
and his associates gradually learned which 
strains of bugs prefer which kinds of pe- 
troleum, and which produce the most and 
best protein. When the chemists learned 
how to grow the bugs in quantity, they 
filtered them out of tae culture, separated 
them from all traces of petroleum and 
fed them to laboratory animals. The oil 
bugs proved to be an excellent protein 
concentrate, comparable in nutrient value 
to fish meal or soya cake. They are rich in 
B vitamins and lysine, the important 
aminoacid that is missing from protein 
made from grain. 

Besides petroleum and oxygen, the oil 
eaters require inorganic salts, which act 
like fertilizers. The bugs are content with 
a very low grade of petroleum, and since 
they have the happy habit of eating its 
least valuable constituents, they leave it 
more valuable than when they started 
grazing on it. One ton of petroleum thus 
consumed produces about one ton of dry 
material that is half protein. When fresh, 
the stuff is white and tasteless, but as it 
ages it turns brown, smells like a new 
plastic toy and develops a delicately 
chemical flavor. Some samples, according 
to French experimenters, taste like slight- 
ly rancid cheese. 

British Petroleum is building a pilot 
plant at Lavéra and plans to produce a 
ton of oil protein per day. The new product 
will be tried out first as animal feed, but 
there seems to be no reason why it should 
not be fed to humans too. Produced in 
marketable quantities, it may turn out to 
be a_ bargain. Low-grade oil sells for 
slightly more than r¢ per lb., and a pound 
of good protein has the nutrient value of 
5 Ibs. of lean meat. 

Chemist Champagnat has a growing 
affection for his busy oil bugs, which he 
claims are much faster workers than 
steers. A 1,000-Ib, steer that is properly 
fed synthesizes 1 |b. of protein in 24 
hours. In the same period 1,000 Ibs. of oil 
bugs grazing on petroleum gain 5,000 Ibs., 
of which 2,500 Ibs. are edible protein. 


* Tury Witt Make 4 BEEFSTEAK with Gas 
“Wait o minute, you can give me bit for my 
sondwich.” 
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lords, some modeled aller master paint bags}, and in San Antonio rehearsals were santa who jockeved sedans and sports 
ings, some encrusted with jewels, and on lor the traditional Los Pastor: mira cars into place with fat finesse and much 
some even designed to be wound up and ho-hoing. 
set moving. But the st appealing Perfumed Blasts. In Manhattan Rocke- 
creches are the miniatures done over the 





feller Center's giant tree w is hung with 
centuries by a host of artisans many of plate-sized gole medallions that shivered 
Whose names are now forgotten in the wind, like loose scales on an arma 
Last week 170 such 1 itivity scenes were dillo. Perfume spewed 
on view at the Willi Rockhill Nelson 
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Galle of Art in Kansas City Mo. They 
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men for “come-alive 
he dist orney’s office, in 
show of holiday 
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ire th lew exceptions, from the cc llec 
tion of Architect Designer 


hair treatments 
Alexander Gi 





a stunning 
rit irged staff em- 


bers to make all neces iry arre 





diately, not to haul off anyone during 


er ind packages 





re expected to 1 through the natio 

post office us week, most of which will 
be ( hri rd Illinoi Governor 
Otto Kerne voiding the mailbox issue 
by ending nis le-sized It ~anta 
Claus card ¢ vith kit of tourist 
literature attache \ Greyhound bu 
to other Governor Isidore Cohen who 
owns the U.S.’s largest chain of greeting 
ird stores, says happily Weve got 


one cat to another 
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Candy Stripes & Luminarios. Though ed the city largest (65 ft.) Christmas  « reeching parody of Thy Vight Before 
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Whole U.S. was seized by that shared feel reported that “edible ornaments ire being ider this too macabr there is Merry ‘ 
ing, the Christmas pirit revived there was hardly a tree tri mer Twist-mas, by the Marcels 
In Los Angeles lights were strung on round withou t couple of OSs 0 As always, a few gems turned up amid 
the palm trees ind passengers or incor chocolate snow nen tucked away the commercial ava inche. Noel, sung by 
ing jets were greeted at al Air In hopes of having one or two ur the Choir of Men and Boys of Manhat- 
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The Christmas Story 
In an Array of Styles 
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n Haiti, stand about foot high, are part 
Architect Alexander Girard. 
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THREE KINGS, made i 


of créche collection assembled by 


CHOIR OF ANGELS, made in Austria of wax, paper 
and cloth, creates sense of great depth in a small vault. 





into partition 
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Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, 





are displayed on st 


WISE MEN from rsth Century France give feeling of pag- 
1 by Girard. Créches walls at William Roc khill 
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court struck not so much 
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English Carols and Italian Dances (Dec- 
ca); it is in such songs as the 400-year- 
old Nowel Singe We, Bothe Al and Som 
that the spirit of Christmas is best per- 
ceived and preserved. 

The spirit was preserved, too, in much 
of the last-minute riot and ritual. Across 
the country, shopping lists were being 
compiled and presents assigned with furi- 
ous abandon (September's determination 
to find just the right beaded bag for 
Minnie-Louise gave way to mid-Decem- 
ber’s impulse to settle for the first hand- 
kerchief displayed on the first counter 
passed ). Old friends were elbowed aside in 
favor of a moment from the salesgirl, 
debutantes came out and went back in 
again, and tuxedos were hauled out from 
attics and demothed. Christmas every- 
where was clearly just around the corner, 
no matter where the corner was. 


The Blight Before Christmas 


In the modern world, Christmas can 

also be 
the season 

To lose your reason. 

Beginning about Thanksgiving, family 
quarrels become fiercer, relations with rel- 
atives become more strained, tradesmen 
assume a forced friendliness, and the dis- 
penser of holiday cheer begins to feel there 
is not an honestly cheery face to be found 
anywhere. 

On the Roof. Part of the strain, of 
course, is financial; the checkbook never 
seems ready for the unexpected demands. 
The well-in-advance, all-too-legibly-signed 
Christmas card “from your garbage man” 
and “your mailman,” the armies of ele- 
vator operators and invisible attendants 
that materialize for apartment dwellers, 
the soaring cost of trees and festivities 
—this is only part of it. There is the 
problem of the Rich Relation who sprays 
the family with costly presents—how 
much reciprocity is necessary? There is 
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Santa & CLIENT 
Such a jolly season. 
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the problem of the Marginal Pal who 
somewhere along the way has moved from 
the list for cards to the list for presents— 
who will be the first to quit? 

Some families are forced to buy Christ- 
mas on time; the ghost of Christmas past 
comes to the party for Christmas present 
in the form of another monthly payment 
at the bank. An added budgetary irritant 
is that Christmas money is nearly always 
spent for something not really needed. 
The necessities have already been bought, 
since it would plainly be churlish not to 
buy the new fur coat with the advent of 
cold weather, the new party dress in time 
for the party on, say, Dec. 21. Christmas 
costs also trigger the seasonal crook, An 
article titled “Christmas Reactions” in the 
American Practitioner and Digest of 
Treatment cited “one male patient who 
routinely passed checks during the Yule- 
tide to be able to buy the family presents 
and to feel adequate in the male role.” 

Pleasing Mother. The other main strain 
of Christmas is the family. Parents ago- 
nize about disappointing their children, 
about spending more on one than another, 
about whether the neighbor children will 
get more or better presents. Grown chil- 
dren worry about their parents. “Select- 
ing a Christmas present for mother is a 
traumatic experience for a great many 
people,” says an Atlanta psychiatrist. “Is 
it good enough? Is it the right size? Some 
older women are chronically critical, and 
this is a big problem to children trying to 
please mother.” Husbands and wives often 
get into bitter Christmas wrangles over 
which parent to visit or invite, and re- 
unions are not always the joyous occasions 
Christmas cards crack them up to be. 

Alcoholics and their families have an 
especially rough time of it because the 
Christmas spirit so often comes in bottles. 
One family counselor estimates that this 
problem alone poses potential trouble for 
some 3,500,000 U.S. families annually, 
and the lipstick worn home from the office 
party disturbs untold millions more. 

Claustrophobia, Christmas triggers all 
kinds of remembrance of things past; 
the jolly season often brings on black 
depression to those who had an unhap- 
py childhood; obese people tend to eat 
their heads off; the old and lonely feel 
older and lonelier than ever. 

And there is another kind of Christmas 
trauma that results in what might be 
called Santa Claustrophobia. Many a mop- 
pet chickens out of the department store 
line to see Santa—the big red man with 
the vast white beard seems like God him- 
self, and not every adult would be in a 
hurry to climb onto His lap. One Victoria, 
B.C., housewife organized a protest when 
a store had Santa Claus arriving in a 
helicopter, only to be followed three days 
later by a rival store’s Santa landing by 
parachute. Confused her children hope- 
lessly, she said, and made them miserable. 

Many there are who thrive and prosper 
on the Commercial Christmas, many more 
who just manage to survive. But sink or 
swim, as a Beverly Hills psychoanalyst 
shuddered last week: “Christmas puts 
the damnedest demands on everybody.” 


DESIGN 
Glaring Error 


No matter how impressive the driver of 
a U.S. automobile locks, he sees badly. 
This is the dim view o! Optometrist Mer- 
rill J, Allen of Indiana University. 

Fancy styling often fogs the driver's 
vision to the danger point, Allen told an 
optometry convention at Miami. After 
testing 56 recent models of all manufac- 
turers, Dr. Allen decided that not a single 


GEORGE TILFORD 
OpToMETRIST ALLEN 
So dangerous o dazzle. 


one provides “a suitable visual environ- 
ment for daytime driving.” 

Dirt on the windshield is seldom im- 
portant. Far worse for the driver's safety 
is light reflected off the top of the dash- 
board and back into the driver's eyes. 
Such reflections can be dangerously con- 
fusing. Dr. Allen showed a photograph 
taken through the windshield of a car 
equipped with a light-absorbing black vel- 
veteen covering on its dashboard. A near- 
by pedestrian was clearly visible. Another 
photo, taken after the velveteen was re- 
moved, glittered with reflections that hid 
the pedestrian from the driver. 

All cars tested by Dr. Allen had bright 
chromium trim in the driver's field of 
vision, Even small bits of brightwork, 
such as chromium windshield wipers or 
decorations on the dash, can reflect sun- 
light and cause spots of glare. 

Attempts to express the space age in in- 
strument panels end with the instruments 
poorly grouped. Their needles or other 
indicators are hard for many drivers to 
see. Many new car models share a common 
feature: a hood that covers the instrument 
panel so that its lights will not reflect at 
night in a stylishly sloping windshield. 
Under many daytime lighting conditions, 
this shading makes the panel so dark that 
a driver cannot read it at a glance. To 
check on his fuel or how fast he is going, 
he must rest his eyes on the panel for an 
appreciable moment. When he looks back 
at the road, his eyes have partly adapted 
from the dim light. The bright light from 
the road may dazzle him for a moment— 
and it may be the wrong moment. 
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EDUCATION 


Oxford on the Pacific 


On the University ot California's eight 


colossal campuses, some Classes are as big 


colleges—( students. 
i dramatic cally different « 
ng and learnir 
‘alifornia at Santa 


as some 
N 
pus scaled to Intimate liy 
lhe new University of ( 
Cruz will event ually 
liberal arts colleges like 
Swarthmore and 





or 70Oo 





ww comes 








small 
Amherst or 


about ten 


CONSISt of 


graduate 





schools. Each will have about 600 stu 
dents, and each will have its own tradi- 
tions. The idea borrows from Oxford 


Yale, Harvard, and California's Clare 
mont “clusier™ of private colleges, which 
includes Scripps and Pomon: 

santa Cruz could easily have been an 








other monolith like Berk ley or U.C.L.A 

it Is one of three new branches of the Cal- 
ifornia empire to be bigger 
than, for example private Stanford. What 
clinched the new plan was the stunning 


each of the 





acres of redwood forests and 
quarries overlooking Monterey 
Bay. 100 miles south of San Francisco, 
he university bought the land. settled 
100 years ago by Ranches Henry Cowell 
lor a rock-bottom $1,000 an ac re. 

The man who did “the rest is burly 
Dean McHenry, 53, a political scientist 
and longtime close friend ¢ of Clark Kerr 
president of the Once room 
mates at Stanford, the two married Stan 
ford girls who had also been roommates, 
Kerr fi first made Mc Henry the university's 
Statewide planner then the new chancellor 
of Santa Crus McHenry’s aim. as Kerr 
puts it, is a campus that “seems small 
it grows larger, ’ 

Santa Cruz will have area with a 
main library, science Jabs and audio 
visual center beaming T\ 
rounding colleges, 


Sit€: 2,000 


limestone 


univ ersity, 


a core 


lectures to sur 
The colleges each with 


CHANCELLOR at ieee OT & 


R o xn 
I9ge 3 } 
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its own small library, classrooms, dormi- 
and dining halls (coats and ties at 
dinner), will rise in 
three at various distances from 
Liberal arts will dominate the 
especially art, music 
languages (sparked by the ne rby Arn 
Language School ) But starting with Cow- 
ell College in 196s. each school will also 
take its own a 
lor Cowell, natural science 
public affairs for the others that will be 
built over three decades. 

nars and tutorials, the colleges will have 
their own faculty 


them with other colleges im a setup that 





tories 
clusters of two or 


core. 





univers 
Writing and fore 





cademic tack—social science 


economics and 
Stressing semi- 
ilso share 


fellows” but 


shuns big university departments. Also 
frowned on traternities bigtime football 
and cars on campus thbicycles will be 
permitted }, 

Chancellor Mc Henry should have no 


trouble getting students. Santa Cruz js 





remote, offers few jobs for those who 
must earn-and-learn. But the expected 
cost will still be only about $1.<00 a year, 


And of all California campuses, says Pres 
ident Kerr, Santa Cruz “may attract the 
most adventurous.” 


Gals & Gauls 


The American block 
languages is about to be 
couple of almost irresistible 
to speak French. Due 
screens are two sets of 
films, both particularly strong on the fem 
inine gender. In one series the teacher is 
trim \ctress-Playwright Maria Mauban 
the other dis British Cinemactress 
Dawn Addams looking marvelously un- 
ina pair of black tights. And all 
either series asks of the televiewer is to 
learn French, Eh bien, pou 

\ctress Mauban’s show 


against learning 
iulted by a 
INVitations 


U.S. TV 


language teaching 


soon on 


plays 


icademic 
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guois pas 


was produced 


AMPUS 


maller than ever 





TEACHER AppAMs 
ne and the pas apart. 


by the French government's RTF (Radio- 
diffusion Télévision Frangais}. In 39 
quarter-hour episodes, titled Les F 
Chez Vous (The French Reople 
Home). the 
and chi 
grammatical structure. 
show is the work of Hachette, the big 
Paris publisher that s supplies every French 
rae with books, Titled En Franee 
Comme tees (As If You Were 
it guides the sodinaihs through 
26 half-hour slices of French life. Both 
shows nake most educational IV look 
like home movies. 

Scholarly as well as sprightly, the shows 
constantly match language to life. Dawn 
\ddams brandishes a s andwich to explain 
the French negative. The top 
bread represents the ne, the 
verb, the piece of bread the pas. 
Remember the chirps Dawn 
reminding the viewer to use ne and pas 
and keep then apart. To teach the French 
RTI song-and-mime 
the Fréres Jacques, who pre 








rancai 
in Your 
series uses mimes, comedians 
out idioms and 


Actress Addams 


msonniers to act 





i Vous y 


in France 


piece ol 
filling the 
bottom 


sandwich 


possessive uses a 
team called 


tend to be burglars tirelessly dividing loot 


a mol, a toi, @ lui, until even a Kansas 
City house dick would get the idea 
Hachette teaches the future tense in a set 
ting where any other tense would be out 
of place fortuneteller’s booth. To help 





French intonation 
gimmick in the 
a violin trill 

Addams 


ging assault on eve 


learners catch ¢ 
Hachette 
lesson on the 
ing up to 

In its eng 


RTF's 


usive 
uses another 
interrogative 
Dawn 


accent VOIct 


ind ear 





show takes the televiewer to a 








picnic on the Marne, a village Bast 
Day fete, a couturier’s salon. Hachette 
producers rented a whole railroad to film 
the champagne country east of Paris 
spent tour days tying up trafic in the 
Avenue de l’Opéra to film the perils of 
taking a Parisian taxi and magnificently 
illustrated the verb smell” by going to 
1 pungent source—the Paris Métro. 
Unlike foreign movies. RTF’s show ha 
no problem dubbing in foreign speakers 


to translate for Actress Mauban. An off 
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Every sculptured facet says 
this glass is a gift. And every drop of the 
contents rightly echoes the thought. 

For this savory triumph, this 
tribute to taste, this rare, rich pleasure, 
is whiskey in all its glory. 

Give 7 Crown and know that it is 
bound to be cherished, for among all those 
that you could choose, this is the one 
that every day, every season, every Christmas, 
is the world’s most welcome whiskey. 
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camera voice asks questions in the lan- 
guage of each country; she answers in 
French, keeps the teaching as “direct” as 
possible. Dawn Addams’ English has to 
suffer dubbing in in non-English-speaking 
countries but the rest of the cast goes 
right on in French. 

RTF's series is already showing on Bel- 
gian TV, will start soon in West Germany 
as well as the U.S., is being eyed by net- 
works in many other countries, including 
Russia. Hachette’s series will start in the 
U.S. next spring, is also scheduled for 
showing in Spain. Next on Hachette’s 
agenda is an “encyclopedia of languages” 
—TV shows teaching every language in 
Europe. Pourquois pas indeed? 


Straight-A Africans 


In rushing pell-mell to U.S. campuses, 
African students often find a bitter reality 
of poverty, loneliness and academic fail- 
ure. One cure for this mess, which wins the 
U.S. no friends in Africa, is a common- 
sense group called the African Scholarship 
Program of American Universities. De- 
veloped three years ago by David D. Hen- 
ry, former admissions dean of Harvard, 
A.S.P.A.U. now links 24 African countries 
with 213 U.S. campuses. By working with 
the African branch offices of the African- 
American Institute, it seeks to solve the 
key problem: selecting the right students 
for the right campuses before they go to 
the U.S. Last week Director Henry is- 
sued a report that should stir pride all 
over Africa. 

The academic record for last year’s 503 
A.S.P.A.U. students showed A’s, 
36% B’s, 31% C’s, 8% D’s, and only 3% 
F’s, Outstanding among them were the 
gerians, who comprise about half of all 
A.S.P.A.U. students. Some of the bright- 
est scholars: 
> Timothy Farinre led his sophomore 
class at the University of Pennsylvania's 
Moore School of Electrical Engineering 
with straight A’s in sulyjects from energy 
conversion to political science. Last sum- 
mer he worked on a team sent out by an 
engineering consultant firm to survey the 
U.S. fallout-shelter program. 
> John C. Amizigo, a civil engineering 
student at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, led his freshman class with straight 
A’s in courses from calculus to history, 
also played soccer. 
> Ebong W. Iyoho earned straight A’s as 
a freshman at North Carolina’s St. Augus- 
tine’s College, is now majoring in math. 
> Bose Onabawo, a Nigerian girl whose 
native language is Yaruba, polished off her 
first semester in the U.S. by tying for first 
place in a class of 131 at Brooklyn College 
of Pharmacy. 
> Harvard's Christian Ohiri, a junior hon- 
ors candidate in modern European his- 
tory, won a name for his TV speeches to 
schoolchildren in New England. He is also 
the Ivy League's star soccer player this 
year, holds Harvard’s career record with 
31 goals, 

A.S.P.A.U.’s success is based not only 
on rigorous selection but also on ample 
financial support for deserving winners. 
African countries pay transportation; oth- 
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er help comes from U.S. foundations. Full 
tuition scholarships averaging $1,000 a 
year are provided by U.S. campuses. 
Room and board averaging $1.800 a year 
is paid by the Government's Agency for 
International Development. Last fall, 
when Congress slashed AID’s funds, 
A.S.P.A.U. almost met death, but the cries 
of admiring college presidents were finally 
heeded. As a result, Henry announced last 
week that A.S.P.A.U. will bring in 300 
more Africans next fall, and thus embrace 
803 of the 3,000-odd Africans now on 
U.S. campuses. 


The Knowledge Industry 

Economists take infinite pains in diag- 
nosing the auto, oil or steel industry, 
but almost no one tackles the industry 
that makes the most important product 
of all. It is knowledge, defined as infor- 
mation, old or new, which is produced and 
disseminated by all kinds of agents— 
Mom, TV, Harvard, Madison Avenue or 
the Roman Catholic Church, Can anyone 
judge their economic efficiency, or even 
the cash value of their services? 

The job would give most economists 
the willies, but it fascinates Fritz Mach- 
lup (pronounced mock-loop), holder of 
Princeton’s Walker professorship of eco- 
nomics and international finance. A one- 
time Austrian businessman (in card- 
board), Economist Machlup, 60, came to 
the U.S. in 1933, taught for years at 
Johns Hopkins, and is now president of 
the American Association of University 
Professors. 

The Price of Mother. Last wees Mach- 
lup published a massive study titled The 
Production and Distribution of Knowl- 
edge in the United States (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; $7.50). In words as witty 
as his statistics are weighty, Machlup 
argues that knowledge spreading is indeed 
a definable industry, which in 1958 pro- 
duced goods and services worth $136.4 
billion. Machlup breaks it down into five 
sub-industries with 52 branches. He in- 
cludes not only publishing, broadcasting. 
research and development, but even re- 
ligion, a $2.5 billion item for everything 
from clergy to construction, Machlup 
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A reason for pride at home. 


even puts a price tag on mothers of pre- 
schoolers: the pay they give up by staying 
home, or roughly $4.4 billion, All forms 
of education (including mothers) cost 
$60 billion, or almost 13% of the 1958 
gross national product. The total knowl- 
edge industry, says Machlup, accounted 
for 29% of the G.N.P.—and is now grow- 
ing about 25 times faster than the indus- 
tries that produce all other kinds of goods 
and services. 

As Machlup sees it, all this contributes 
to a growing U.S. labor crisis. First, ma- 
chinery slashed the need for muscle la- 
borers; then automation began displacing 
mental laborers such as file clerks. As a 
result, the U.S. confronts “creeping un- 
employment” among the least educated, 
while crying for ever brainier people to 
run computers and other “thinking ma- 
chines.” The urgent need is “a drastic im- 
provement of school programs that raises 
the lazy and unambitious to higher levels 
of accomplishment.” 

The Cost of More. Many educators 
aim to do just that by raising the school- 
leaving age to produce more youngsters 
with more schooling. In provocative con- 
trast, Machlup suggests just the opposite: 
lowering the age. The chief effect of 
raising it, he says, “is to spread the same 
academic curriculum over a longer pe- 
riod.” As a result, it takes more time to 
learn the same thing, and teaching may 
get worse. The dull hate learning more 
than ever, and the bright suffer because 
standards fall. In the end, this simply 
costs more money, requires more teachers, 
and produces fewer truly educated people. 
Machlup's idea is to compress the entire 
span of education so that students finish 
high school by the age of 15, and college 
by 18. Not only would this save $12 
billion a year, he says, but it would 
sharply improve U.S. education. 

If all U.S. children were thus chal- 
lenged, Machlup bets that far more and 
much better high school graduates would 
go to college. The net effect would be 
fuller employment, for U.S. employers, 
although they can no longer find many 
jobs for semi-illiterates, hunger more than 
ever for well-trained minds. 
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Vinnie, Vidi, Vici 
(See Cover} 

In A.D. 248, Emperor Philip lured 
45,000 howling Romans to the Colosseum 
with a show that featured 60 lions, 30 
leopards, 10 tigers, a rhinoceros, and 2,000 
gladiators resolved to battle to the death. 
Today in the U.S., the beasts are all 
in zoos and the only gladiators around 
are the extras in Spartacus, But every Sun- 
day from September through December, 
before their TV sets and in stadiums 
from coast to coast, some 4o million Amer- 





last instant—zingo! There it goes, deli- 
cately arcing 40 yds. for a touchdown. 

"| Like It."" So precise is the teamwork 
that a single mistake by one man can 
destroy the handiwork of ten. So many 
are the complexities that connoisseurs 
argue endlessly in a mysterious lingo over 
slotbacks, stunters and buttonhooks. Even 
the innocent are mesmerized. Action piles 
upon action, thrill upon guaranteed thrill 
and all with such bewildering speed that 
at the end the fans are literally limp. At 
New York’s Yankee Stadium, where 
63,000 hardy souls braved sleet to watch 





Green Bay’s TAYLOR IN THE OPEN (AGAINST PHILADELPHIA) 


With se 





icans are enraptured by a modern-day spec- 
tacle that even the Romans would enjoy. 
The game is professional football, now 
established as the sport of 
the ‘6os. 


spectator 


Football, as the pros go at it, is a game 
of special brilliance, played by brilliant 
specialists. A great golfer strives for ver- 
satility: to master the controlled hook, 
the chip-and-run, the pitch, to 
learn a dozen uses for each of the 14 
clubs in his bag—and gnaws his nails in 
frustration. But a good offensive tackle 
knows a dozen devastating ways to ac- 
complish just one mission—block. He 
even went to college to learn that. In 
pro football, nothing is left to chance: a 
single play may have 100 variations, each 
fashioned as meticulously as a fine Swiss 
watch. Nothing is what it 
quarterback fades back, cocks his arm, 
looks downfield—but what’s this?—the 
fullback is already in the secondary, with 
the ball tucked neatly under his arm. 
And when the quarterback does have the 
ball, there he stands, cool and detached, 
facing the onrushing horde until at the 
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wedge 


seems: the 


ial brilliance. 


the Giants edge Cleveland 17-13, a man 
turned fondly to his wildly cheering wife. 
“Honey,” he said gently, “do you under- 
stand anything about this game?” “Not a 
thing,” she smiled, “except that I like it.” 

No other sport offers so much to so 
many. Boxing's heroes are papier-miché 
champions. Hockey is gang warfare, bas- 
ketball is for gamblers, and Australia is 
too far to travel to see a decent tennis 
natch. Even baseball, the sportswriters’ 
‘national pastime,” can be a slow-motion 
yore: finger resin bag, touch cap, look for 
sign, shake head, shake again, check first, 
big sigh, wind up, finally pitch. Crack! 
Foul ball—and the fans could be halfway 
to Chicago by jet. Even a good thing 
palls when the games go on day after day 
for six months. Football's pros are 
shrewder: they perform just once a week, 
4 times a season, and it is often standing 
room only. Last year the National Foot- 
ball League filled 76% of the seats in its 
stadiums (v. big-league baseball's 349%), 
and this year the N.F.L. sold half its 
seats before the first whistle blew. The 
income: upward of $20 million. 


Home of the Champions. Nowhere does 
the game generate more excitement than 
in Green Bay, Wis., a city of 63,000 that 
has been hooked on pro football since 
1919, when only sissies wore helmets and 
the mark of a player was the gap between 
his front teeth. Green Bay has much to 
be proud of. It has its Neville Public 
Museum, its Service League, and its 65- 
piece symphony orchestra. Its paper nap- 
kins wipe the mouths of 93 million Ameri- 
cans. Its citizens are kind to animals and 
hospitable to strangers; they even manage 
a polite chuckle when visitors joke about 
the city’s 139 bars and its unsavory repu- 
tation as a gangster hangout during Pro- 
hibition. But on two subjects the town 
has no tolerance: the Green Bay Packers 
are the best football team in the world 
and Vince Lombardi, 49, is the world’s 
greatest football coach. 

Few rah-rah college towns can match 
the unbridled devotion of Green Bay for 
Lombardi and his doughty athletes. There 
has not been an empty seat in City Sta- 
dium (capacity: 38.663) since 1959; the 
only way anyone gets to see a game is by 
buying a ticket—and even that 
like joining a country club. takes years of 
waiting. Green Bay's youngsters save their 
pennies in kiddy banks in the shape of 
green-and-gold-suited Packers. Portraits 
of Packer players hang on soda fountain 
walls; restaurant diners eat their soup off 
“Know-Your-Packers” doilies. The pastors 
of some Green Bay churches end their 
sermons with a short, earnest prayer “for 
our Packers.” and the police force feels 
the same way. “The only crime here,” says 
Chief Elmer Madson, “is when the Pack- 
ers lose.” 

Romantic Superstars. And why not? 
The Packers are the current wonder team 
of football. a group of superstars roman- 
tically molded out of a gang of has-beens. 
Four years ago, they were the lowest of 
the low; now they are world champions. 

This season, they started out by win- 
ning ten games in a row, by scores that 
ranged from the redemptive over 
Detroit, 17-13 Baltimore) to the 
ridiculous (49-0 over Chicago, 49-0 over 
Philadelphia). But in this league of ex- 
perts, it is an article of faith that on a 
given Sunday any team can beat any 
other. Everyone was gunning for the Pack- 
ers, giving it the old college try. Finally 
on Thanksgiving Day in Detroit, the 
gung-ho Lions took the Packers apart. pad 
by pad, In the first half, Detroit’s massive 
linemen smothered Green Bay Quarter- 
back Bart Starr for losses that totaled 79 
yds.; the Lions built up a 23-0 lead and 
held on to win, 26-14. 

Furious with defeat, the Packers re- 
bounded, flaying the Los Angeles Rams 
41-10, and the San Francisco Forty-Niners 
31-21. As of last week it was certain 
barring a last-game loss to the last-place 
Rams—that the Packers were heading for 
one of those classic challenges of sport: a 
return engagement with the New York 
Giants, in the title playoff Dec. 30. Lest 
year, it was the Packers who were on the 
way up, feeling mean and hungry; they 


season 








(9-7 
over 
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had lost the 1960 playoff to the Philadel 
phia Eagles. This year it is the Giants who 
yearn for revenge—for last year’s crush- 
ing 37-0 defeat. 

Two Little Things. “Some people try 
to find things in this game that don't ex- 
ist.” sniffs Packer Coach Lombardi. “Foot- 
ball is two things. It’s blocking and tack 
ling. You block and tackle better than 
the team you're playing, you win.” To do 
his blocking, Lombardi has the quickest 
and one of the heaviest (239 Ibs. per 
man ) offensive lines in pro football. To do 
his tackling. he has a sturdy, stingy de- 
fensive team that has permitted its op- 
ponents an average of only to2 yds 
rushing 





7 yds. passing and to points a 
game. To spearhead the 
points per game) Packer attack, Lom 
bardi boasts the league’s most 


awesome (30 


cecurate 
passer, Quarterback Starr, who has com 


pleted 64°; of his passes this season. He 





has the N.F.L.’s top ground gainer (1.318 
yds.) in Jim Taylor n oak-ribbed full 
back who never runs around a defender 
when he can run over him and is a strong 
candidate tor 196025 Most Valuable 
Player. 

Breaking Their Morale. st year 


Lombardi also had the i np ive services 
of Paul 
who, in the day of the specialist, can run 
pass kick or block and proved it by 


scoring a record 176 points in 1960. This 





Hornung, a wor 





lrous halfback 


year Hornung wrenched his knee badly 
sat it out on the bench half the season 
The loss 
would cripple almost any other team. Yet 
filling in for Hornung at halfback, Tom 
Moore scored seven touchdowns, averaged 
3.1 yds. every time he carried the ball 
Handling Hornung’s place-kicking chores 
Guard Jerry Kramer booted nine field 
goals, 36 straight extra points, 
With that kind of trained t 
bardi can go easy on the extr 


when he was not posing for ads. 


Lom- 
1 razzie 
dazzle. His game is disconcertingly simple. 





Or so it appears. “We always hit them at 
their strongest point We attack 


their best men in an effort to break their 


he says. 


morale. If you can bring down their best 
men, it’s all over.” Opponents respect the 
tactic. On defense, explains Philadelphia 
Linebacker Chuck Bednarik, “the Packers 
just hand you the ball and say. ‘Here it 
is, see what you can do with it.’ On of 
fense, says Pittsburgh Quarterback Bobby 
Layne, “everybody knows what's coming 
but the point is that you can't stop it 
anyway. 

Reluctant Donation. Had it not been 
for a sore throat, Green Bay might still 
be just the paper napkin capital of the 
U.S. In 1918, Earl Louis Lambeau, a 
tousleheaded Notre Dame fullback and a 
disciple of Knute Rockne, came home to 
Green Bay to have his tonsils removed 
stayed on as a $250-a-month shipping 
clerk at the Indian Packing Co. “Curly” 
Lambeau liked his job, but he still pined 
to play football. Within the year, he 
scraped up $ 





to start a professional 
team. By naming his motley squad the 
Packers, Curly persuaded his reluctant 
employers to donate the money for jer- 
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transaction for 
nt be 


seys and stockings—a 
which the Indian Packing Co. migt 
eternally grateful if it had not gone out 





of business in 1920. Lambeau’s Packers 
started strong: they won their first ten 
games, shellacking Sheboygan 87-0 anc 
walloping Racine 76-6. Green Bay was all 
set to claim the championship of the 
world (or at least Wisconsin) when the 
Packers lost to Beloit, 6-0, in their last 


game of the season. 





Those were the days when football was 
a ground game—four yards and a chok 
ing cloud of dust. Lambeau’s Packers 


Other teams 
passed in desperation. We threw on first 


plaved it like basketball. 


he recalls. But nobody com 


ained. Lambeau, aft 


down 


er all, was the coach 





There is a page in the N.F.L. record 
book entitled simply “Records Held by 
Don Hutson.” Among them: most touch- 
down passes caught ( 





), most yards 
gained catching passes (S.oro}, most 
touchdowns scored (105). 

No Turnstiles, No Seats. Green Bay 
loved a winner, but it was next to impos- 
sible for such a small town to support one. 
At first. the Packers played their home 
games at Hagemeister Park. an open field 
that belonged to the Hagemeister brew- 
had no fences. no turn 





ery. The park 
stiles, no seats. Fans wandered in and out 
at will, ar 
Calhoun 
passing his hat. At the end of their first 
season, the Packers divvied up the spoils 





i sportswriter named George 








walked up and down the sidelines 





GREEN Bay’s STARR IN TROUBLE (AGAINST DeTroIT) 


With 
as well as the ace passer, and besides 
the Packers almost always won. In 1921, 
looking for new worlds to conquer. Lam- 
beau and his friends recklessly spent $50 
for a franchise in the embryo National 
Football League (today’s cost, including 
players: $350,000), and in 1929 the Pack- 
ers won their first N.F.L. championship 
trouncing the imperious (and previously 
undefeated) New York Giants at the 
Polo Grounds, 20-6. 





Over the next 15 years, they won five 
more titles. with a baffling, devil-may- 
care attack that was built around a suc- 
cession of well-remembered stars: John 
(“Johnny Blood”) McNally, a vagabond 
halfback from Notre Dame; Arnie Herbert 
and Cecil Isbell, both astoundingiy accu- 
rate, threadneedle passers; Clarke Hinkle 
t pile-driving fullback; and Don Hutson 
1 glue-t 
the best pass receiver of all time. In 
1935, on his first play in Green Bay 
Hutson gathered in a Herber pass and 
raced 83 yds. against the hated Chicago 
Bears for the only touchdown of the game, 





ngered end who was_ probably 


orutal skill. 





pocketed $16 per man. Even after the 
city built a stadium and fans filled every 
seat, the costs had a way of outrunning 
the receipts. Other pro teams popped up 
in such backwater towns as Rock Island 
Ill.. and Pottsville, Pa., only to die of 
poverty. But the Green Bay Packers 
somehow held for downs. 

Once Curly Lambeau cajoled a fan 
into selling his cream-colored Marmon 
roadster (for $1,500) to bail the team out 
of hock; in repayment, Lambeau allowed 
his benefactor to play one minute of one 
Packer game. Another year, a spectator 
tumbled from the Packer grandstand, 
sued, won a $5,000 verdict, and forced 
the team into receivership; Green Bay 
businessmen chipped in $15,000 to save 
the franchise. Again, in 1949, after two 
miserable seasons (Lambeau’s last as 
coach), the Packers floundered financially. 

This time the team’s boosters reorgan- 
ized the Packers as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion (which they were anyway), peddled 
$125,000 worth of non-dividend stock at 
$25 a share. “All we got was a certificate 
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lacework around the 
ad § ind the best 
Today the 


1,698 stock 


with some fancy 
edge.’ says one sharehold 
football team in the world. 
Green Bay Packers Inc. has 


holders, and its annual meeting is a major 





event on Green Bay’s social calendar. 

The stock sale eased Green Bay's 
finances, but now the Packers suffered from 
ailment: anemia 


another, more obstinate 





on the football field. Feeding on heftier 
bankrolls, the big-city teams—the New 
York Giants, Los Angeles Rams, Cleve 


ruled the 
small-town 


land Browns. Detroit Lions 
league. Starting in 1948. the 
Packers went eleven years without a win- 


season. In 1958. they won only one 





game (out of twelve). Things got so bad 
that Green Bay youngsters tore up their 
autograph books and Packer coaches wise 


ly left their telephones off the hook 
\ small town says Coach Harland 
Svare of the Rams is the best place 


in the world to be if you're on a winning 


team—and the worst if losing.” 
Recalls one Packer veteran 
was like Siberia, Other 
threaten to send their pl iyers here.” 

The Man from Brooklyn. In despera 
Packers turned to Vince I 


a bristling 1 


youre 
Green Bay 


coaches used to 


tion the 


bardi 


ym 





brooding bear of a man 
who was supposed to know football but 
had never held a major head 

job before. He seemed hardly the 


coaching 
type 
to coach in a bumptious, boisterous north 


woods town. He was a city man, an East 





erner born and bred in Brooklyn and 
fiercely proud of it. Until he was Vin 
s Lombardi had 
Hudson 


in immigrant Italian butch 


cent Thor never even 
been west of the 


The s 














er, Lombardi started out ing for the 
Roman Catholic priesthoo But the 
Greek got him iyvs his father, and then 
there was football. He was an all-star 
fullback at Brooklyn's St. Francis Prep 
vent to Fordham University, where he 
switched to guard and quickly earned 
2 reputation as a short-fu scrapper 
whose olent charge made hi see! 





FULLBACK TAYLOR 





1?) t 2K 
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twice as big Vince above 
182,” recalls a Fordham teammate. “But 
* One 


caught 


never got 





when he hit you, it felt like 
das a 
Vince napping with a_blind-side 
that knocked him hip pads over helmet. 
ry that again.”” Lombardi snarled—and 
sent the coach sprawling. Frank Leahy 


O.K., kid.” he said 





brawny assistant coac 


block 


picked himself up. 
vou ll do. 

In 1935 and Fordhar 
two games, and Vince Lombardi helped 
bulwark the best-remembered line in col- 
lege football history. Wrote Columnist 
Dan Parker 

Hindy’s well-known front wal 

Took a million troops to m 

Whereas 

In its 

When 





1936 lost only 











Fordham has but seven 





famous Wall of Granite. 


Fordham played powerhouse 











Q j f } 
tsburgh to a ) standoff in 1936 
ibardi put on a tremendous one-man 

he helped stop Pitt's dee st drive 

key tackle at the Fordham four 
nd crashing blocks punched holes in 
the massive Pittsburgh line We had 
play on which I was supposed to trap the 


Pitt tackle,” recalls Lombardi. “It worked 
fine, so our quarterback kept calling it 
time I trapped that guy, he 
right in the teeth with his 


elbow At game's end a surgeon 


But every 
jabbed me 
took 
stitches inside Lombardi’s mouth. 
Eagles & Cadets. After 
Lombardi worked 
studied 


graduation 
days 

nights 
(“because my Dad 
football for a minor 
igue pro team that called itself the 
Brooklyn Eagles. In 1939, he took his first 
coaching job—as an football 
coach at tiny students) St. Cecilia 


High School in Englewood, N.J. His 


in insurance 
investigator t Fordham 


wanted it 





ayed weekend 





assistant 


(600 





Why doesn’t this 


famous pro halfback 


get up to tune 


HALFBACK HorRNUNG 
$25,000 of frosting 


included teaching physics 
algebra and Latin, and his sal- 
ary was $1,700 a year. Three years later 
Lombardi was head football, basketball 
nd baseball coach; his 1945 basketball 
team won the New Jersey parochial school 
championship, and his football teams won 
strength of 
back to 

hoping some day to 
football coach. But he 
Fordham footbal 


duties also 


chemistry 


6 games in a row. On the 
that record, Lombardi bounced 
Fordham in 194 


ned head 





stayed only wo years. 
was already on the skids: in 1954 the 
school gave up the game. 
\ university without 
Lombardi in disgust is in 
deteriorating into a medieval study hall 
Lombardi’s next stop—Army—was in no 
Head Coach Earl (“Red 


football's reigning gen 


football Savs 





such peril. 
Blaik 


ius, and besi 








was college 
s Lombardi, his staff in 
cluded such wh Murray War 
math and Paul Dietzel. For five year 
Lombardi ran the cadet striking 
otfense—and by West Point standard 
them were lean year Army 
Americas, Glenn Davis and Dox 


anchard, gr 





kids as 








iduated in 


players expelled when cribbing 


scandal rocked the campus in 1951. “We 


were 
had very few talented football players 
Blaik We had to dig 
B squad to field a team, and our job wa 
to teach what we had the best we could. 
Lombardi was a driver. Not all the boys 
liked him, but he n 
each of then 


recalls into our 


brought out the best 


ther were the New York Giants 


1 about Lombardi when he ar 





— 
rived in 1954 to put some offensive mus 
cle on a team that scored only 179 points 
ind lost nine games the season before. 
Vinnie didn’t understand our game when 


Frank Gil 


says Halfback 
isn’t too bright about it. At 


he came here 
ford, He 
first, we players were showing him how i 
end of the year, though, he 
In Lombardi's first sea 


points 





went. By the 





WING Us. 


was 
son the Giants scored 293 won 
seven of twelve games; two years later 
they won their only N.F.L. championship 
since 1938. Still Lombardi could not make 
the big time. Whenever a head coach job 
was up for grabs—at Southern California 
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at Washington, at Stanford, at the Air | 
Force Academy—Lombardi’s name was 
mentioned, but, says Vince, “nothing ever 
happened.” Then Green Bay came along. 
“I knew it was time to make a move,” 
says Lombardi, “if I was ever going to 
make one.” 

“Don't Cross Me." Lombardi hit Green 
Bay so hard the grass is still quivering. | 
He demanded absolute authority—the 
power to hire and fire, to set salaries, even 
to design Packer uniforms. Once the whip 
was in his hand, he set it singing. “This is 
a violent sport,”’ he told the Packers. “To 
play in this league, you've got to be tough 
—physically tough and mentally tough.” 
He chased grandstand kibitzers off the 
training field, declared the rowdier Green 
Bay taverns off-limits, slapped $25 fines 
on players who showed up as little as one 
minute late for practice, $50 fines on 
those who broke his 11 p.m. training- 
camp curfew. He ordered injured Packers 
to run in practice (“You're preparing 
yourselves mentally”), and slackers found 
themselves heading out of town on the 
evening train, “Don’t cross me,”” Lom- 
bardi warned Quarterback Bart Starr, “If 
you cross me a second time, you're gone.” 
Self-pity provoked only scorn. “When 
Lombardi came,” recalls Center Jim 
Ringo. “I told him I wanted out. I said 
I wanted to play on a winning team. He 
looked at me and said, “This is going to 
be a winning team.’ You know his voice. 
You know his eyes. If he said so, I knew 
it must be true.” 

Methodically, relentlessly, Lombardi set 
out to build his winner. He traded boldly 
and shrewdly; from Cleveland alone, he 
got four of this year’s Packer stars: Half- 
back Lew Carpenter, Tackle Henry Jor- 
dan, Defensive Ends Bill Quinlan and 
Willie Davis—two of the fiercest pass 
rushers in pro ball. Safetyman Willie 
Wood, an agile opportunist who leads the 
N.F.L. with nine pass interceptions this 
year, was signed as a free agent—nobody 
else wanted him—and All-League Guard 
Fred Thurston was a three-time loser 


Commercial Insurance 


for the First & Ocean National Bank 
is provided by the Phoenix of Hartford 


Since 1865, the First & Ocean Na- 
tional Bank has played a major role 
in the changing commercial life of 
historic Newburyport, Mass., work- 
ing with clipper-ship builders, textile 
mills,shoemakers, and sil vermasters. 
Now in a handsome new building, 
the bank approaches its second cen- 
tury with enthusiasm. 

“One of our traditions,” says, Presi- 
dent Malcolm Hoyt, “‘is our 50-year 
association with our insurance 
agency.” Just recently, the bank’s 
Independent Phoenix Agent consoli- 








dated their fire, liability, and crime 
insurance into a streamlined Bank 
& Office Building Policy by Phoenix 
of Hartford. 

If you operate a bank or office build- 
ing, you should know about this 
modern policy that provides pack- 
aged insurance at a saving. Ask your 
nearest Independent Phoenix Agent 
... the man who can create complete 
protection for your home, your car, 
or your business. He’s listed under 
The Phoenix of Hartford in your 
local Yellow Pages. 


( Phoenix of Hartford 





INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


‘o. © Equitable Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


Giants’ CoaACH SHERMAN 
More than a proyer. 





The Phoenix Insurance Co, « The Connecticut Fire Insurance € 
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LoMEARDI AT FoRDHAM 
When his 182 hit 


+ felt ke 


(Chicago, Philadelphia, Baltimore) when 
Lombardi rescued him from obscurity in 
a trade with the Colts. About 50 of 
today’s Packers were already on the roster 
but nobody would have known it: Jim 
Taylor was a second-string fullback; Paul 
was a sometime quarterback 
halfback fullback 
who spent mos: of his time in a state of 
total confusion, 





Hornung 
sometime sometime 
“Before Lombardi ar 
rived. 1 was a jumping jack,” says Horn 
ung. “When he came, everything changed. 
He said. ‘You're going to be my left half 
back, period. The only way you can get 
out of it is to get killed.’ Having a coach's 
backing was like coming out of the dark.” 

“Bring Back a Victory." Lombardi 
studied so many old Green 
Bay games that his eyes were constantly 
bloodshot. He yelled so loud at practice 
that he lost his voice. “I’ve never taught 
so much football in my life,” he sighed 
wearily to his wife. “Mistakes decide ball 


movies ot 











games.” he told the Packers, and any 
playtr who missed a block or dropped a 
pass instantly felt the sting of his acid 
tongue. In pre-game pep talks, Lombardi's 
speec hes were like something out of the 
Spirit of Notre Dame. Once he 
on his knees in the locker 


got down 
room and led 


the team in the Lord's Prayer. “You 
wouldn't think a pro coach could get 
away with that stuff." says a player. 


‘But he did.” “I'll never forget the speech 
he made before the first 
his first year.” says Linebacker Bill 
Forester. “He ended it by yelling ‘Go 
through that door and bring back a vic 


league game in 
1959 


tory!’ I jumped up and hit my arm on 
my locker. That was my worst injury 
of the vear. 


That first year, Lombardi’s adrenaline 


filled Packers won seven of twelve games 


including, admits Hornung, “a fistful 
that we had no business winning.” In 
1960, they won the Western Conference 


championship with an 8-4 record, dropped 
a7 squeaker to Philadelphia in the 
N.F.L. championship playoff. Last year 
the Packers went all the and the 
title game, praise be, was at Green Bay. 
Nothing like it has ever been seen 
or since. Wrote New York Herald 
une Columnist Red Smith, after the Gi- 
ants demolished The poisonous 
polish of the Packers was equaled only 
by the fortitude of the 
turtled down into their 
buffalo robes and parkas 
into the bitter dusk 
for blood.” 

The Winner's Share. Today, with the 
rV money the standing-room 
crowds when the team plays home games 





way 


before 
lrib- 


were 


who 
and 


natives 
mackinaws 
and stayed on 


yelping and bawling 


rolling in 











it Milwaukee's 45,000-seat County Stadi 
um, and the Packers’ share of the full 
house on their away games. Green Bay 
can afford to be generous with its cham- 
pions. Packers’ salaries are among the 
highest in the league: raw rookies get 
$8.0 half a dozen players are in the 
$20,000 bracket. And there is plenty of 
frosting on the cake. Last year’s cham 


vionship playoff was worth $5.s500 to each 
I PI 


Packers AT PLay tn Kino’s (X) 


ne only crime | 





man on the Packer squad; this year the 
winner’s share will probably hit 
The Packers 
mum pol 
that their fan 
ordinary doctors’ bills. more in emer - 
cies. Defensive Halfback Jesse Whittenton 
the King’s (X), a supper club in 
Bay: End Gary Knafelc is vice 
president of a school supply company, and 
Bart Starr manages 
building 





t free life insurance (m 








vy: $10.000) and a free medical 
pays Sof ol 


plan ) lies 











Green 


a downtown business 
Paul Hornung 


coo in salary 


who draws $25.- 
makes another $2 
so each year modeling sports clothes for 
Jantzen, puffing Marlboros and 
asleep in front of his Zenith TV. 

Vince Lombardi 


5.000 or 
falling 


the architect of it all 





gets an estimatec 


0.000 a year in salary, 
He lives in a 


comfortable $35,000 home 
whose den is filled with trophies won by 
Daughter Susan. 15. an accomplished 
horsewoman 195-lb. 
fullback Minnesota's College of St. 
Thomas. If anybody in Green Bay had a 
$1,000,000 house, Lombardi would be that 
man. When he walks the street 
people greet him as some sort of demigod 
After home Vince and his wife 
Marie eat dinner at Mancie’s restaurant 

in “the Lombardi Room.” of rhe 
hottest selling item in Green Bay bars is 


Macnish 


and Son Vince, 20, a 
tor 


down 
games 


course, 


V.L. Scotch. Everywhere else 
the V.L. stands for “Very Light,” but in 
Green Bay it stands for Vince Lombardi 
And the worst rumor that can sweep 


Green Bay is that Coach Lombardi might 
not stay on torever 
day 


that he might some 


move on to another 


city and an- 


other club. 


Offers Galore. 


There are times when 


Lombardi admits to a loneliness and a 
yearning for tall buildings. “I’m a city 
man.” he says. “I still go back to New 
York by myself now and then, just to 
take a room at the Waldorf and sit 


surrounded by the city.” 
bardi wants to quit 
of offers 


Any time Lom- 
he can take his pick 
half a dozen other pro 
teams. The latest, from the last-place Los 
Angeles Rams 
worth of life 


Irom 


$100,000 in cash 
insurance 


$100,000 
title to a fur 





LomsBarpr & FAMILY 
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nished house, and, natch, a piece of an oil | 


well. Says N.F.L. Commissioner Pete Ro- 
zelle dryly: “Another club offered Vince 
a whole oil well.” 

But Lombardi’s contract still has three 
years to run at Green Bay. And neither 
the adulation nor the covetous eyes of 
other clubs have changed his ways. He is 
still precisely punctual, expects the same 
of everybody else. Smart Packers keep 
their watches set ten minutes ahead of 
time—“Lombardi time,” they call it. He 
still works 7o hours a week, still gets so 
wrapped up in his football thoughts that 
he sometimes misses his street on the 
drive home from the stadium and winds 
up on the highway to Milwaukee. “I 
don’t think Vince was ever a child,” says 
Marie Lombardi. “I think he was born 
conscientious.” On Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, while he is absorbed in the 
task of preparing the Packers for their 
next game, “we don't talk,” she says. 
On Thursday, when practice tapers off, 
“we say hello.” On Friday “he is civil”; 
on Saturday “he is downright pleasant.” 
And then on Sunday, says Marie, “Vince 
feels the game is in the boys’ hands. He 
has done all he can. Sometimes you have 
to poke him to keep him awake in the car, 
driving to the game.” 

"We're Tired." No one, least of all 
Lombardi, wants to predict how long the 
Green Bay Packers will stay on top of 
their brutally tough sport. “We're tired,” 
he says. “Jim Taylor's down to 204 lbs., 
and he should weigh 220, Everybody's 
feeling the strain.” If the weary Packers 
win their way into the N.F.L. playoff, 
they will face a New York Giants team, 
coached by canny Allie Sherman, that is 
far stronger and far fresher than the 
squad they trounced last time around. 
Giant Quarterback Y. A. (‘Yat’) Tittle 
is this year’s master of the long pass, the 


touchdown “bomb,” has thrown more | 


scores (27) than any other pro, Giant 
Halfback Frank Gifford is riding the crest 
of a spectacular comeback after a year's 
retirement, and Tittle’s favorite receiver, 
Del Shofner, is the league’s best end, so 
surehanded and deceptive that even with 
an ulcer (which put him in the hospital 
for a rest last week) he makes sieves out 
of most pass defenses. 

Even so, the experts’ early line estab- 
lished the Packers as a 7-point favorite 
in a championship game. If it is humanly 
possible, Lombardi intends to make the 
odds stand up. “To be successful,” he 
says fervently, “you must believe in what 
you do”—and Lombardi believes in his 
Packers. In the dressing room he tells his 
players: “The only thing that can beat 
you is yourself. Think about this; the 
Green Bay Packers are you! Remember 
it! The Green Bay Packers are you!” 
His voice grows silken, almost hypnotic. 
“Look, I've said it all before, but I'll say 
it again. If we are going to win the cham- 
pionship, we are going to win it ourselves. 
We can't count on anybody falling down 
for us. We've come a long way, and this 


is the end of the road. This is our year and | 


our championship. Let's win it the way 
a champion should.” 
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WE DON’T 
KNOW ALL 
hele aH Ope: 
ANSWERS 


No broker does. If he did, he'd retire. But to 
keep our own batting average up, we spend a half 
million dollars a year on a Research Department 
just to gather facts about securities—something 
more substantial than hunch or hearsay. 

Our representatives are equipped to give these 
facts about securities to our customers. And there's 
no charge, Our only compensation is the commis- 
sion we get on their business—the lowest com- 
missions the exchanges permit us to charge. 

If the facts we have about securities would be 
helpful to you, just write or phone us. 





MERRILL LYNCH, 





This advertisement first ap- 
peared 15 years ago. It makes 
as good sense now as it did 
then or any other time in the 
years between. 

Only one change is neces- 
sary. Instead of a half million 
dollars, we spent well over two 
and a half million dollars last 
year on our Research Depart- 
ment to provide facts for 
investors. 

Their help is yours for the 
asking, whether you're a cus- 


tomer or not, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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$20,000,000 


634% Convertible Debentures Due March 31, 1978 


(Dated December 15, 1962— Interest Payable March 31 and September 30) 


Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. 


(A Japanese Company) 


Convertible on or after June 1, 1963 through March 30, 1978, unless previously redeemed, into 
Amencan Depositary Shares, evidenced by American Depositary Receipts (ADR's), cach 
American Depositary Share representing 50 shares of Common Stock of the Company 
par value ¥50 ($.14) per share, at a conversion price (with the Debentures 
taken at their principal amount) equivalent to $13.47 per American 
Depositary Share, subject to adjustment in certain events. 


Price 100% 


(plus accrued interest) 


This announcement constitutes neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus, copies of which may be obtained in any State from 
such of the undersigned as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Smith, Barney & Co. The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. 


Incorporated 


The First Boston Corporation 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks Kidder, Peabody & Co. —_Lazard Freres & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Dean Witter & Co. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Wertheim & Co. 
Bache & Co. 











MEDICINE 





Thalidomide for Cancer? 


Last week, only a few months after 
thalidomide was denounced as the cause 
of the worst medical disaster in history, 
the drug was being hailed in Israel as a 
possible treatment for cancer. 

The Israeli case history began in 1955 
when widowed Bluma Bursi, now 78, de- 
veloped a swelling on her hip that grew 
as big as a grapefruit. Laboratory pathol- 

Aviv examined the lump 
removed and declared the 
a fat-cell cancer. Aft- 
Bluma Bursi’s 
leg was amputated in 1960. Late last vear 
she developed severe pain, an abdominal 
swelling of a type often caused by cancer 
along with a lump. and 
coughed up blood. Morphine lost its pow 


ogists in Tel 
alter it was 
growth malignant 
er an apparent recurrence 


suspicious 


er to ease her pain; doctors gave her only 
ten days to live. 

Even Calf's-Foot Jelly. When the pa- 
tient’s son-in-law, Russian-born Dr. Arieh 
Rapoport. came to visit her, instead of 
more morphine or barbiturates he pre- 
scribed thalidomide, hopeful that it might 
prove to be a better sedative. He had no 
thought that it could have any effect on 
the disease, “After the first pill,” says 


Mrs. Bursi’s daughter, “mother had her 


first good night’s sleep in weeks. Next 


PATIENT BLUMA Burst 


A couse of disaster became a hope. 
day, she talked coherently. In a month 
she was able to eat by herself. Now she 


eats everything—even her favorite, calf’s- 
loot jelly. 

Dr. Rapoport stopped the thalidomide 
in April, when he 
effects, which include a 
generalized neuritis, regardless of the sex 
patient. But 


learned of its undesir- 


able sometimes 





and age of the t week 


Blum Bursi was pink-cheeked and 
hearty. Said her daughter If she had 
her leg. she'd be able to do housework.” 


An expert general practitioner, Dr, Rap- 
frightened by the attention 
being paid to this one unusual but not 


62 


oport 57, 8 





unprecedented case.* He is confident that 
Mrs. Bursi had cancer in her lungs last 
year, but admits there is no laboratory 
evidence to prove it. 

Wait for Evidence. Medical scientists’ 
best guess as to how thalidomide damages 
the fetus is that rapidly dividing cells 
mistake it for either glutamic acid or a 
B vitamin, absorb it, and fail to develop 
normally. In theory, thalidomide might 
block the metabolic processes of rapidly 
dividing cancer cells by the same mecha- 
nism. But thalidomide failed dismally in 
its first routine trials against animal can- 
cers in the U.S., and has shown no prom- 
ise in more detailed tests now in progress. 

Though supplies of thalidomide for 
testing as a tranquilizer-sleeping pill were 
called in from U.S. investigators last 
April, cancer researchers may still use it 
—certainly in male patients and women 
beyond child-bearing age. It is not avail- 
able to physicians generally, and even the 
few qualified cancer investigators 
can get thalidomide will probably wait 
for it to show results in animals before 
they give it to patients. 


Thalidomide & Abortion 


At least 20 women from hali 
have made the pilgrimage to 
Stockholm since August in the hope that 
they, too, could get a legal abortion 

as did TV Performer Sherry Finkbine of 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Tie, Aug. to. Aug. 24), 
because she had taken thalidomide early 
in pregnancy. But the national Medical 
Board, which must pass on all such re- 
quests, seems in no mood to let Sweden 
get a reputation as an abortion mill for 
foreigners, It turned down the request of 
a Los Angeles schoolteacher who had sold 
all her possessions to raise the fare to 
Sweden. By last week, the board had ap- 





who 


a dozen 
nations 


proved only one more application—for a 
woman from West Germany. 


Too Much of a Good Thing 


The well-advertised bottle of vitamins 
has earned itself such a prominent place 
on the American breakfast that 
many a mother has been moved to cram 
the kids with pills, If a little of the stuff 
runs—a_ lot 
says Orthopedic 


table 


is good—so the reasoning 
must be better. Not so 
Surgeon Charles N. Pease; parents should 
pay more heed to warnings about the pos- 
sible dangers from vitamin overdosage. 
In the A.M.A. Journal, Dr. Pease 
specific examples of damage done by too 
much vitamin A: it has chil- 
dren's growth or left one leg two to three 
inches shorter than the other. 

Even in the best hospitals. vitamin-A 
child poisoning often goes undetected be- 
its very symptoms 
painful movements, and tenderness to the 
with 
are all too easily confused 


cites 


stuntec 


cause its irritableness 


examining doctor's touch—along 


X-ray changes 


of unexplained 


U.S, researchers keep a re Hl 
total 


recoveries from proven cance now have 






ol r19 acce $ genuine 


with the signs of syphilis, leukemia, or 
even, ironically, scurvy, which results 
from a deficiency of vitamin C. But if the 
X rays show premature hardening of the 
gristlelike ends where children’s bones 
grow, says Dr. Pease, physicians should 
be alert for vitamin poisoning. 

At Children’s Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago, Dr. Pease has studied one 18- 
year-old girl ever since she was seven. 
When he first saw the patient. her left leg 
was already two inches shorter than her 
right. He learned that when she was three. 
her mother had given her almost three 





& EviIpENcr 
not better than a little. 


Dr. Peas 
A lot is 


teaspoonfuls of vitamin-A preparation ev- 
ery day—about 50 times as much as the 
three drops her doctor had prescribed to 


treat a mild rash. The overdosage could 
be measured in the girl's blood, which 
showed a vitamin-A level of 943 units 


compared with a normal range of 30 to 
60 units. To stimulate the growth of the 
girl’s left leg, Dr. Pease put ivory im- 
plants in the bones, but he could not cure 
the damage already done. The difference 
in leg length has remained constant at two 
The girl is only 4 ft. 104 in. tall 
though her father stands < ft. 11 in.. and 
her mother 5 ft. 4 in. 

a mother began giving 


inches. 


In another case 
her daughter whopping doses of multiple 
vitamins when she was only three weeks 
old. The baby also got one egg yolk every 
day; soon, she got vegetables generously 
doused with butter. The diet added up to 
an enormous oversupply of vitamin A. 
Now nine years old, the girl has a right leg 
almost three inches shorter than her left. 

Though excess vitamin A can affect all 
bones equally and cause dwarfing, a dit 
ference in leg length usually develops be 
cause the child tends to favor whichever 
e painful. Dr. Pease’s one 
hopeful note: if vitamin-A 
detected and stopped in time, the effects 


are less severe. A girl whose condition was 


leg becomes m« 





poisoning is 
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How far is “long”? 





As the crow flies, 6580 miles from the Virgin Islands to the independently managed. There are 3,000 of these compa- 
Arctic Circle. Or a dial away by Independent telephone. No nies. And they've invested more than $4%% billion (with a 
matter where you are in America, traveling long distances is new million added daily) to see that your vocal journey is 






a split-second affair with the telephone. And in nearly convenient, efficient—and fast! More facts? Write for 
free booklet: Dept. T-12, U.S. Independent Telephone 


INDEPENDENT Assoc., 438 Pennsylvania Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES HELP YOU REACH ALL AMERICA 
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11,000 communities, the telephone company that 


gets you “in or "out" is independently owned and 





“My wife buys 


Mazola® Margarine 
because its corn oil has 


Less Saturated Fat 


than the hydrogenated corn oil 
used in other leading margarines” 


Most corn oil in other margarines is 
hydrogenated. This increases their 
saturated fat. Pure corn oil, the ma- 
jor ingredient in Mazola Margarine, 
is never hydrogenated. That’s why 
it has less saturated fat. 


611 Wilshire 
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received or postmarked by 10th, earn from Ist * We 
pay | an mail both ways i mailed in U.S.A. * Mail 
or money order with coupon below 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


FREE FINANCIAL IDEAS: cost of retirement, college 
education, career opportunities, and 8 other articles 
in 1962 ‘'California Story.” Send today. 
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diagnosed when she was only 22 months 
old already had some permanent bone 
damage; she is now twelve and there is a 
leg-length difference of only about a quar- 
ter of an inch. 


° ° 
Swimming-Pool Elbow 

When the 37-year-old woman who ran 
a pet shop in a Los Angeles suburb cut 
her right middle finger on the metal rim 
of a tropical-fish tank, she thought noth- 
ing of it. The cut seemed to be clean, and 
it healed quickly. But within a month, 
abscesses formed under the skin on the 
back of her finger and hand. They were 
not painful, but they were unsightly, and 
occasionally one of them burst and oozed 
a sticky fluid until a new formed. 
The woman’s 18-year-old son cut his fin- 
ger on the same tank, and soon he too had 
an abscess on his hand. 

Dermatologists at Kaiser Foundation 
Hospital discovered that both mother and 
son had been infected with a microbe 
that is close kin to the bacillus of tu- 
berculosis. Theirs were the first reported 
say Dr. Sheldon Swift and Harold 
Cohen in the New England Journal 
Medicine, in which a fish tank served as 
the incubator. The germ, undiscovered un- 
til the early 1950s, had previously been 
found flourishing only in swimming pools. 
There it has caused several outbreaks of 
what has usually been called simply sore 
elbow. 

By far the biggest epidemic so far re- 


scab 


cases 


of 


ported was in little (pop. 3.600) Glen- 
wood Springs. Colo.. which boasts a 
Texas-size pool: 650 ft. long. 110 ft. wide 


at the deep end. It was kept at a sybaritic 
§2°-85° by piping in water from a hot 
mineral spring. Trouble was, swimmers 
chafed their elbows on the pool's rough 
sides, and bacilli moved into the broken 
skin. There were at least 262 cases of 
“sore elbow” in the area. Doctors who 
tried antibiotics. anti-tuberculosis drugs 
X ray, vitamins and plastic surgery did 
no better than nature. Most of the sores 
healed after a few months. But after they 
healed, 82° of the victims showed posi- 
tive reactions to tests for tuberculosis 
even though virtually none of the children 
had had TB. 

Because of its mineral content, the 
Glenwood Springs pool could not be chlo- 
rinated. (The chlorine reacted with the 
minerals to turn the water cloudy.) But 
now the pool has been rebuilt with tiled 


sides that are non-chafing and easier to 
disinfect. 
Nobody knows how many cases of 


swimming-pool elbow or fish-tank finger 
may have gone undetected. “Swimming 
ols and fish tanks.” says Dr. Swift, 
‘constitute giant culture bowls—in both, 
water is being constantly recirculated and 
kept at certain temperatures that might 
happen to be suitable for the growth of 
the bacilli.” Temperature seems to be a 
critical factor. In the laboratory, the ba- 
cilli grow poorly in a cool medium or at 
blood heat, do best at around 80°. That 
is in the temperature range of the exposed 
elbows and hands where they form ab- 


scesses—and of a heated pool or fish tank. 


“‘My husband loves 


Mazola® Margarine 
because it has 


More Good Taste” 





Light, delicious Mazola neat 

. made from golden kernels of 
sun-ripened corn ... makes rolls, 
pancakes and vegetables taste their 
Sunday best every day. 
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‘The Eternal Sea 


Since man first began to write, he has written about 
the ageless mystery of the sea. 

This week, in its Year End double issue, LIFE adds 
another chapter to that story. 

‘Twenty pages in color by LIFE Photographer Leon- 
ard McCombe capture the moods of the seven seas, 
from the burst of the Atlantic surf to the calm beauty 
of a tropical lagoon in the Bahamas. More color pages 
take a deep look at the underwater world and man’s 
efforts to explore and conquer it. Photographer How- 
ard Sochurek pictures the families who wrest a lonely 
living from the sea in a remote Norwegian fishing 
village. LIFE rolls down to Rio’on a tramp steamer, 
recording the experiences of a farmer boy’s first voy- 
age as an apprentice seaman. 


Great tales of the sea by James Michener. A whale 
hunt in the Azores. A South Sea Island paradise— 
for some. Idiots afloat, the reckless drivers who menace 
our crowded waterways. And—from luxury ocean 
cruises to global naval strategy—there’s more, much 
more. 


i ; F FE ... The ageless sea; the changing 


world; the shrinking universe: cach 
week, LIFE reports on the forces, the ideas, and the 
issues that move and build and temper the world we 
livein. Reporting like this hasa magnetic attraction for 
people who care. People you like to talk to read LIFE. 








FOR MEN WHO HATE TO WAIT! 
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“T not only hate to wait, I can’t afford to. I’m constantly on the go looking for 
new sites for Holiday Inns— and good locations are at a premium. So I have to 
move fast ...often inspecting two or three sites a day, with short flights in be- 
tween. That’s why I depend on National Car Rental. Faster service is right! 
They always have a good car ready and waiting. National really is made to 


order for the man who hates to wait.” 
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KEMMONS WILSON, “The 
Nation's Innkeeper’ and chair- 
man of the board of Holiday 
Inns, Inc., travels over 100,000 
miles a year. 
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If you hate to wait, call National now! See your telephone directory or travel agent. 
We feature '63 Fords, honor all credit cards. In Canada it’s Tilden Rent-A-Car. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Consequences of Clubmanship 

Across the U.S., there are businessmen 
prepared to argue that the much-proph- 
esied “1963 recession” is already over 
even before 1963 arrives. Speaking in 
Washington, U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
President H. Ladd Plumley said: “One 
could almost say that we did, indeed, have 
a recession and are on the way to re- 
covery.” In New York, G.E, Chairman 
Ralph Cordiner sounded much the same 
note: “There has been quite a significant 
change in the economy . 
resiliency now.” 

Most explicit exponent of the theory is 
Frederick A. Stahl, president of Manhat- 
tan’s Standard & Poor's Corp. Argues 
Stahl: “Businessmen all work and operate 
in unison. They all belong to the same 
clubs, so business sentiment is pretty 
much developed through their exchange of 
ideas. Everybody was convinced by the 
President's stand on steel and the market 
drop that there would be a business re- 
cession, They began to adopt policies to 
protect themselves, such as cutting in- 
ventories and dropping unnecessary per- 
sonnel.” In effect, Stahl contends, busi- 
nessmen took the steps they usually take 
after a recession has hit and as a result 
are now in shape for a recovery. “It’s al- 
most mass psychology,” says he. 

Rolling Reconsideration. Since the be- 
ginning of this year’s third quarter, the 
economy has shown some peculiar dips 
that lend support to Stahl’s retrenchment 
thesis (see chart), The industrial pro- 
duction index fell fractionally in October 
and stayed down in November. Business 
inventories dipped significantly in August. 
A number of industries have cut back on 
employment—most notably the steel in- 
dustry, which has laid off nearly 73,000 
workers since last March. 

Despite all this, no one, including Stahl, 
was prepared to argue that 1962 was a re- 
cession year in the literal sense. Instead, 
businessmen talk of a slowdown, for which 
they have some fancy names. Jessie C. 
Clamp, director of corporate planning for 
General Mills, calls it a “rolling recon- 
sideration of investment desires.” 

Too Refined. As yet. few businessmen 
seem to accept the notion that the econ- 
omy is headed into another upsurge. Many 
corporate economists still think that there 
will be a slight downturn some time in 
the first half of next year. Those who are 
more optimistic about it predicate their 
optimism on an early and sizable cut in 
federal taxes. Says Tidewater Oil’s Presi- 
dent George F. Getty II: “If there is not 
a broadly based tax reduction by midyear, 
there is serious question in my mind 
whether business activity will rise in the 
second half.” 

Businessmen’s anticipatory retrench- 
ment this year came from increased fas 
cination with the so-called leading indi 
tors, says James M. Dawson, vice presi- 
dent of Cleveland’s National City Bank. 


. . There’s more 
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PLUMLEY 
Over before it began? 


“Even the Commerce Department started 
doing it this year in its monthly Busi- 
ness Cycle Developments,” says Dawson. 
“From spring on, leading indicators dinned 
their dismal story, and as a result business 
worried most of the year.” 

It could even be that economic fore- 
casting has reached the point where its 
validity is so generally accepted that busi- 
nessmen move to cancel out the econo- 
mists’ predictions before anyone has a 
chance to see whether they will turn 
out right. “In this sense,” says New York 
Economist Martin Gainsbrugh dryly, 
“forecasts are at times self-defeating.” 


TECHNOLOGY 
Management by Computer 


In the midst of a corporate board meet- 
ing. the chief executive officer flips a 
switch, and instantly a screen overhead 
lights up with the company’s profit-and- 
loss statement. tallied up to the minute. 
Another flip of the switch, and the screen 
glows with a graph disclosing just what 
progress the company has made up to the 
moment on Contract X. 

This Brave New World technology is 
now a possibility in a score of major U.S. 
corporations, which are deep in a new 
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phase of computer technology known as 
management information systems, The 
goal of these systems: to give a manager 
instant reports on the latest developments 
in every phase of his business. 

Before computers, the dozens of depart- 
ments within a major corporation kept in- 
dependent records, the essentials of which 
might filter up to top management with 
agonizing slowness. When computers first 
came along, all they did was to speed up 
the flow of information within depart- 
ments. Sometimes, by generating too 
many new reports, they actually gummed 
up the works. Management information 
systems seek to feed current information 
from every department of a company into 
a central computer network which, after 
correlating progress in all areas, will feed 
back fresh instructions. 

So far, no company has developed a 
system to do all its basic thinking for it, 
but this may come. Some new approaches: 
> General Precision has a new system 
called LOCS (Librascope Operations Con- 
trol System), which it claims cuts its costs 
$1,000,000 a year by tightening up con- 
trols throughout the company. 
> Sperry Rand, with its new PACC 
(Product Administration and Contract 
Control) system, now has nine people 
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handling data-processing assignments that 
previously occupied 201 employees. 

> Standard Oil of New Jersey is in the 
installation of its 
URS 


p worldwide tabs on all Standard’s 


middle of a 
URS 
will ke 
dolla 


management s 


four-year 
(Uniform Reporting System 






barrels and people and for 
benefit will 


the statistics vital to top-level decision 
| 


separate out 


making. 


> Lockheed Corp., in collaboration with 
RCA. is building a system called ADA 
(Automatic Data Acquisition Under 


ADA, an employee on the production line 
tells the central when he has 
finished a given job. promptly gets back 
to tackle next. 


computer 


orders on what 
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HIGH FINANCE 


New Man at Alleghany 
black 


and dealers of 


wheelers 
months 


week for the 
Texas. Nineteen 
igo, promising the stockholders a better 
Dallas-based John Murchison and 
his brother Clint Jr. won control of huge 
Alleghany the Manhattan 

company that controls the New 
Diversified 


It was a 


deal 


holding 
York 


ery 





Corp 


Investors 
Minneapolis, the 


($4 billion in assets; mutual 


Central and 


ices ol nation’s largest 





fund com 
abruptly as he had 
John Murchison 
Alleghany. In as 


plex. I week, a 


appeared on the scene 


resigned president ol 





his replacement went (. Gamble 
j. a Minneapoli vho has 
shown an uncommon aptitude for wheel 
ing and dealing himself 

Back In. John Murchisor 4 had a 
simple explanation for his exit After 
while you get tired of hitting your head 
igainst a brick wal rhe brick wall was 


New Jersey Financier Allan P. Kirby, 70 








Whom the Murchison rs had ousted 
trom control of Alle b who still 
owns potent 5‘ of the company’s 
shares. Last summer, when it became pain 


fully apparent that Kirby could and would 
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block all their plans to revamp Alleghany, 
the Murchisons began looking for a buyer. 
Up popped Gamble, for whom Alleghany’s 
prime attraction was its I.D.S. holdings. 
rhirteen Gamble sold to Al- 
leghany his controlling interest in I.D.S. 
just before its shares began to skyrocket. 
He has never forgiven himself. Savs Gam- 
ble: “I ide a million on the deal and 
missed o million.” 

As price of his readmission, 
bought 1,5c 


years ago 











Gamble has 
Alleghany 
stock from the Murchisons and has an op- 
tion to buy 1.500.000 to 2,000,900 shares 
from them. (He also has an option to buy 
100,000 shares of their I.D.S. stock for 
$24-$25 million.) Since the Murchisons 
bought Alleghany at about $14 per share 
and sold to Gamble for $9, they 
already lost $7,500,000 on the deal. 

Money from Spares. Gamble got his 
real start in business selling Model Ts to 
Minnesota farmers. Discovering that the 
big profits lay in spare parts, Gamble and 
his friend. the late Phil Skogmo. teamed 
up to open an auto-supply store. Since 
then. Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. has 
into a 354-store hardware 
that last vear grossed $140. 


ooo shares of 





have 





blos- 


somed chain 


million. 


Since World War II, Gamble has in- 
vested heavily in Canada. now controls 
three chains of variety stores there as 


well as 41% of Investors Syndicate of 
Canada, the country’s largest 
combine. Last week. besides moving into 
Alleghany. Gamble was in the process of 
laying out $12 Stedman 
Ltd. variety 
stores. mostly in eastern Canada. Gamble’s 


investment 


million to buy 


Bros. which operates 350 


iim is to convert these stores, as well as 
his own. into discounters. 

Tips from Washington. In making his 
way onward and upward, Gamble has 
been unintentionally helped by the U.S. 
Justice Department. Two vears ago, when 
the trustbusters forced Gamble to sell out 
of the Western Auto Su Co., he 
turned a $25 million profit on the deal. 
Last year. when he was forced to sell 
Walker & Co., a billboard advertising 
outfit. he made $4.000.000. These wind- 


falls helped give him the cash necessary 








to sv the Alleghany deal, but now the 
SEC is nosing around Gamble-Skogmo 
wondering if it should not be classified as 
in investment company rather than a 
retail chain. 


 * 
mble is 





understandably mum about 
Alleghany. Presi 


gambling that he 








nably he is 
friends with 


his plans at 


can make 








Kirby and thus get the opportunity to 
run Alleghany with a free hand Sut 
naking friends with Kirby, a proud and 


implacable man, may prove no easier for 


Gamble than it was for the Murchisons. 


BUSINESS ETHICS 


The Doctrine of Secrecy 
In the late 
ing the 


chinery 





tSth century, after develop- 





world’s first cotton-spinning ma 


Britain took strong ste 





sto pro- 
tect its technological lead. Textile workers 
e forbidden to England, and 
those who did forfeited their property and 
citizenship. From harsh precedent 
has developed over the years a formidable 


leave 








such 


file of U.S. court decisions covering the 
protection of trade secrets. Last week, in 
lawsuits, U.S. corporations 
were again testing the subject. 
Memory's Tricks. The contenders in 
were the B. F. Goodrich Co.. de 
with the Navy. of the Mercury 
suits. and International Latex 
which recently underbid Goodrich 
NASA Apollo moon 
exploration space suits. In an Akron court 
Goodrich asked that its former manager 
of space-suit engineering. Donald H. 
Wohlgemuth, be enjoined from taking a 
at International Latex. Wohl 
gemuth 6. had worked six 
iiter 15 pay increases to 
Shortly after Interna 
tional Latex NASA contract. it 
hired Wohlgemuth away for $13,7¢ 
Pointing out that Goodrich had 28 


design 


two separate 


one case 
veloper 

astronauts 
Corp 


on a contract tor 


similar job 
years lor 
Goodrich, rising 


1 salary of Sto.6co. 


won its 





oo. 


vears’ experience in pressure-suit 
Attorney Ray Jeter argued that Goodrich 
had taught Wohlgemuth whatever he 
knew about the subject and that it was 
for this knowledge that Latex wanted him. 
Goodrich conceded that Wohlgemuth car- 
information. But 

he has 


ried away no written 


said Goodrich witnesses a prodi- 
gious memory.* 

In re tal, Latex 
employees into court in a space suit of its 
to prove that it needed no 
Goodrich secrets. Latex Attorney Richard 
Chenoweth scoffed at Goodrich’s claim 
that Wohlgemuth was “a key man,” Said 
Chenoweth His pay was below the sal 
ary schedule of 





brought one of its 


own 








some labor classifications 
in his own division.” 











It was one man’s memory that undid Britain’s 
efforts to keep its textile machinery monopoly 
In 1789, after memorizing the de Derby- 
hire Millworker Samuel Slater slipped off in 
disgt to Rhode Island, where he duplicated 
Brit otton-spinning equipment and founded 
the New I nd textile industry 





ENTERING Court 
suitable? 





Latex EMPLOYEE 


Is raiding 
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Paint & Precedent. The other suit in- 
volved Du Pont and American Potash 
& Chemical Corp.. both of which have 
undertaken to produce titanium dioxide 
for paint pigments in new California 
plants. Recently, after helping design the 
Du Pont plant, Chemical Engineer Don 
ald E. Hirsch, 38, a Du Pont employee for 
twelve years, was hired away by American 
Potash, whose plant is not yet completed. 
Du Pont pleaded that it had spent $15 
nillion developing the process, and argued 
that Hirsch could not work for a com- 
petitor without giving away Du Pont se- 
crets. American Potash insisted it had al- 
ready acquired the knowledge necessary 
to set up its plant through an arrangement 
with Britain's Laporte Industries Ltd. 
and had hired Hirsch “for experience, not 
specific know-how,” 

In both the Du Pont and Goodrich 
suits, the judges issued temporary restrain- 
ing orders, then settled back to probe 
precedent before making final decisions. 
Many decisions seem to favor the com- 
plaining companies. In one 1944 case a 
New York court allowed a Fairchild air- 
craft vice president to go to work else- 
where but enjoined him for five years 
from any activity remotely linked to a 
then-secret Fairchild process for cooling 
aircraft engines. The problem of trade 
secrets has lately become more acute 
much of today’s corporate research is done 
under Government contract and hence 
cannot be patented. Often, too, technology 
moves faster than patent procedures. In 
such circumstances, the courts tend to 
uphold the right to trade secrecy. 


INDUSTRY 
Buying Out a Giant 


Though few Easterners know of it, Hal- 
liburton Co. of Dallas is a potent force in 
Southwestern business. Founded in 1921 
Halliburton started out cementing oil 
wells, eventually branched into produc- 
tion of everything from transformer equip- 
ment to pneumatic handling gear for bulk 
materials. With 9,000 employees in 27 
Halliburton last year earned 
$16,780,000 on sales of $193,500,000. Last 
week, in a move calculated to thrust his 
company into the top echelon of U.S. 
corporations, Halliburton’s President Lor- 
en B. Meaders (pronounced Medders) 
55, announced that he was negotiating to 
buy Houston’s Brown & Root, Inc. 

Brown & Root—whose founder and 
president, Herman Brown, died last 
month—is one of the world’s largest con- 
struction companies. Its building crews 
are responsible for dozens of the burgeon- 
ing brood of refineries and petrochemical! 
plants that have sprung up in the South 
and Southwest, also handled the recon- 
struction of Guam after World War II. 
Recently, Brown & Root snagged the pres- 
tigious $40 million Mohole contract to 
drill through the earth’s crust, and it has 
just started construction of NASA's $90 


countries, 


million Manned Spacecratt Center near 
Houston. Its average yearly business 
$300 million. 

Meaders has yet to work out a final 


sales price with George Brown, Herman’s 
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ROBERTS 


Ampex WorkKeErS ASSEMBLING ELECTRONIC CrrcuITRY FOR TAPE RECORDERS 


Ex" stands fore 


brother and successor as head of the fam- 
ily. But once terms are agreed upon, Hal- 
liburton will acquire the 95° of Brown & 
Root’s stock now held by the Brown 
Foundation, a tax-and-charity arrange- 
ment. For the Brown family, the sale has 
double appeal: the Brown Foundation will 
be able to diversify its investments, and 
George Brown will stay on as president of 
Brown & Root. For Halliburton, the pur- 
chase is primarily a way of hedging its 
bets. Said Halliburton Vice President 
John Harbin: “The oil industry in general 
is troubled with excess production and 
capacity, and we see no immediate hope 
of things improving. We're trying to de- 
velop a cushion, and all we would like is 
for Brown & Root to keep going as well 
as it is now.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Comeback for Ampex 


In the bull market of the late 1950s 
one of the rampaging stocks was Ampex 
Corp., a Redwood City, Calif., company 
that manufactures recording equipment 
ranging from videotape for television sta- 
tions to magnetic memory tape for high 
speed computers. From 75¢ a share in 
1954, Ampex stock shot up to 45§ in 
1959 after two stock splits. Then, in 1960, 
Ampex suddenly lost its magic. Its one- 
time profits turned to a $3,930,000 loss 
and its stock plummeted. 

Today, Ampex is well on the road to 
recovery. This year the company expects 
to earn $3,300,000 on sales of $92 million, 
and its stock has risen from a 1962 low of 
Sto to $16.75 last week. But to accom- 
plish its comeback Ampex has 
through a painful purge. 

Without a Plan. Ampex got into trou- 
ble by growing almost without effort—and 
without planning. In 1955 Ampex Founder 
Alexander M. Poniatoff.* a brilliant en- 
gineer with scant taste for administration, 
stepped up to chairman and turned over 
operational control of the company to 


gone 


Who 


excellence 


combined his initials with “ex” (for 


} to form the company’s name 





ex-Banker George I. Long Jr., 55. Faced 
with a constant proliferation of products, 
Long tried to meet the situation by de- 
centralizing Ampex into five divisions, each 
so loosely controlled that it amounted al- 
most to an independent company. This 
added millions to overhead—millions Am- 
pex could no longer afford when the 1960- 
61 recession began to cut into sales. 

To solve its problems, Ampex called in 
a management consultant firm which in 
turn called in personable William E. Rob- 
erts, 38, a crack administrator who had 
just lost out in an executive suite battle 
for the presidency of Chicago’s Bell & 
Howell Co. Roberts, who passed up 15 
other job offers to take on the presidency 
of Ampex, proceeded to cut administrative 
costs by $4,600,000 in a single year. He 
recentralized financial control in Redwood 
City, hired one ad agency to replace five, 
and consolidated Ampex’s diffused mar- 
keting operations (“We had as many as 
four offices in a single city’). More re- 
markable, he eased out all but one of 
Long’s half-dozen top subordinates with- 
out engendering any visible bitterness. 

Time for Normality. Roberts freely ad- 
mits that he owes a big debt to Long, who 
stoutly refused, even after Ampex came 
upon hard times, to make any major cuts 
in the company’s research budget. Says 
Roberts: “The previous management 
could have made itself look reasonably 
good by eliminating several million dol- 
lars worth of research and development 
but it would have set us back five years.” 
Thanks to Long’s stand, Ampex is still 
churning out new products, two weeks ago 
introduced a portable videotape recorder 
that sells for $12,000 v. $35,000 to $6o,- 
ooo for most other videotape recorders. 

To accomplish Ampex’s turnaround, Bill 
Roberts has had to neglect his low-gos 
golf game and better-than-average tennis, 
and sacrifice virtually all semblance of 
family life. But now, says he, “it’s nearing 
the point where I’m beginning to be satis- 
fied and lead a normal life. Today, we're 
running this company with predetermined 
objectives, not just taking a product and 
carrying it one little step further.” 
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WORLD BUSINESS 









SOUTH AFRICA 


Business As Usual 

Moral disapproval is rarely an effective 
force in international business. Opponents 
of South Afr 


ica’s white supremacy policies 





ire discovering the validity of this old 
truism. Three years ago. when Jamaica 
launched a boycott of South African 


goods which was eventually 
\frican Asian 
So \frica’s 


joined by 
West 


exporters 


17 


other ind Indian 





countrie ith were 


idly 


worried, A vear later. after South 
Africa left the Commonwealth in high 
dudgeon. foreign investors began to pull 
capital out of the country at such a rate 
that foreign reserve ink to an anemic 
$45 million nd the government was 
forced to apply stringent currency control 


But in South 


Africa tod 
Last 


the business 


nan’s gloom is fading week the big 


British 





weaving firm of Cyril Lord Ltd 

which produces fine px for Brooks 
Brothers and Sulka, announced that it 
is closing two of its British mills and 
planned to replace the with new 


Africa. 


S coo plant in South New 
British investment in South Africa has 
imped from a scant § iillion in 1961 
to an estimated $28 million this vear. 
britain now has § billion invested in 
South Africa (v. $ billion in the U.S. 
In addition, increasing yunts of U.S. 
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French and German capital are flowing 
into the country. 

Meantime, the trade boycott has 
out to be remarkably 
it beg 


considerably (see 


turned 
inefiective. Since 
n, South African exports have risen 
chart). Of the 





nations 


that have proclaimed boycotts. at least 
four are still doing some business with 
South Africa; Ghana. one of the leaders 
of the boycott, has broken down and 


bought South African mining machinery. 


Between the continued high level of ex 








ports and increased foreign investment 
South Africa's foreign exchange reserves 
have now climbed back up to a healthy 
$ million. Oddly enoug nuch of 
South Africa’s renewed economic health 
rests on the fact that. for all its ugly 
racial tensions, it appears to fore in 
dustrialists to have a better chance for 
political stability than most African na 
tions. Says one British businessman Ii 
it werent for aparth never mind 





whether 
think of 


we 


like it 


investing there 


Watch His Smoke 


Living evidence of the ease 
South African business has shrugged 
the boycott is Tobacco Magnate Anthony 
Edward Rupert, 46. To stockholders it 
South Africa’s Rembrandt Tobacco Corp. 
Rupert last week reported record profits 


of $4.5 


or not—we would not 


with which 
oll 


for the business year ended 














last June Abroad. Rupert empire i 
flourishing on an even grander scale. Ret 
brandt included. his growing chain of to- 
bacco companies, which now stretche 
from Ireland to Malaya, last ve turned 
t pre-tax protit of $23.8 million on Ss6x 
million in sales. Though his business is 
barely years old, Anthony Rupert to 
day makes one out of every so cigarettes 
smoked in the world 

Rupert's rise is all the more remarkable 
because he is an Afrikaner. Traditionally 
in South Africa, the Dutch-descended Af 
rikaners tend the farms while English 
speaking South Africans tend to business 
Thor Afrikaners run the country po 
litically. only 6% of South Afric in 
dusti Afrikaner-owned othe i! 
s controlled by English-speaking South 
Africans and foreigner 

A King-Size Boost. Rujx ho startes 
ut as a university chemistry tructor 
got into busine out of vague desire 
to do research into tobacco and to “manu 
facture something.” In 1942, with a $4 
grubstake, he opened a tiny tobacco shoj 
n Johannesburg. Not until after World 
War II was he able to scrape uj enough 
capital a equipment 0 produce 
cigarette ind when he d he nearly 
vent broke. He staved off ter only 
by persuading London's Rothmat f Pal 
Mall to allow him to make and irke 
the brands (Pall Mall, Consulate) in 
South Africa 

It was research that turned the tick 
Puttering in his factory laboratory, Ru- 











Tosnacco Tycoon RUPERT 


Pull or be pulled. 
pert devised what he claims was the 
world’s first king-size filter-tip cigarette. 
The new cigarette boosted Rembrandt 


sales so much that in 1953 Rupert 
Rothman’s South 
he bought 


the British parent company too 
I 


bought 
out African operation, 
The following year control of 


Using Rothman as a base, Rupert be- 
ran setting up subsidiaries throughout the 
Commonwealth 


in s$. C 





His shrewdest move came 
ipitalizing on a peculiar stock 
venerable Carre- 
(Craven A), he 
ny only $4,500,- 


ent in London's 
Co 





lobacco 
the 
kly sold off antiquated factories 


ra 


won 


control of comp for 


quic 
for & million to 


finance a moderniza- 


tion program. 


"A Light-skinned African." Rupert be- 
lieves in the 


been 


workday, has 
known to hole up in a London hotel 
Suile ft 


twelve-hour 


or six solid days 





runnit busi 


g one 





ness conference after another without ever 
going outdoor Suave and friendly it 
ocial situatior he is blunt about busi 
ness. Once during a slump in cigarette 
sales in South Africa, Rupert called in his 

esmen and told them that if the slump 
continued, he would fire them before he 





hired production workers. Sales picked up 
ilmost immediately 

Rupert wns South Afric bruising 
party pol nd despite his Dutch an 
cestt bristle it being called an Afri 
kaner I'n ight-skinned South Afri 
ul he sna Leave it at tha No 
friend to racial int tion, Rupert cam 
agen ci lor white immigration to 
ister South Africa’s small (3 ° 
white population. But, like many other 
South Af bu en, he oppose 
e eK rnmer drive to isolate the coun- 
l Afric 1 ll-black enclaves, eco 
iomically and politically separate from 
he white community. 


Whenever he opens a ibroad 
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INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Rupert insists that 50% of the capital 
come from local investors to ensure local 
support. Ultimately, he would like to 
bring Africans in as shareholders in his 
South African enterprises. Says Rupert: 
“Many of us are beginning to realize that 
if we help the dark man rise, we shall 
rise with him; but if we hold him down, 
he will pull us down with him.” 


CANADA 
Up from Furs 


More frontier adventure is packed into 
the corporate history of the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. than into all of Kenneth Roberts’ 
novels. In the course of its 292 years’ 
existence, “the Bay” has fought shooting 
wars with the French over fur trapping in 
Eastern Canada. and tussled with the U.S. 
over the Oregon Territory. To look at the 
remodeled Winnipeg warehouse that is the 
company’s operating headquarters, or to 
listen to its board of directors ceremoni- 
ously called to order in London as “the 
Annual General Court of the Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson's Bay.” one might 
think that the Bay is a historic relic. In 
fact, it is one of the most aggressive and 
up-to-the-minute firms in Canada, 

Best Procurable. Chartered in 1670 by 
Charles II, the Bay started out bartering 
with Indians and Eskimos for beaver 
pelts, which were all the rage for men’s 
hats at the time—and as a matter of roval 
convenience the company was put in 
charge of running Canada. After it sold 
off most of its vast landholdings to the 
Nedgling government of Canada 93 years 
ago, the company went steadily downhill 
until arrogant, able Philip Alfred Chester 
took over as general manager in 1931. By 
the time he retired in 1959, Chester had 
converted the Bay from a mere fur trader 
into Canada’s third largest retailer.* 
There are now big Bay department stores 
in Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Calgary, Red 
Deer, Edmonton, Vancouver and Victoria, 
as well as 33 smaller “Bay Stores” in 
cities under 30.000 population, 185 
“Northern Stores’ in upcountry towns 
and 30 trading outposts, nearly all above 
the Arctic Circle. 

Chester's expansionary drive has been 
continued by his successor as managing 
director, handsome James Richard Mur- 
ray, 45, who joined the Bay after six years 
in Canada’s Foreign Service. (Though 
76% of the Bay's stock is still British- 
owned, eight of its 15 directors and most 
of its top executives are Canadian.) Two 
years ago, Murray moved the Bay into 
Eastern Canada’s large cities by merging 
with the ten-store Henry Morgan & Co., 
Ltd. retail chain. The Bay also has a net- 
work of 16 wholesale houses, oil and gas 
rights on more than 15 million acres in 
central Canada, lucrative fur auction 
houses in New York, Montreal and Lon- 
don, and a tidy U.S., Canadian and Brit- 
ish business in a connoisseur’s Scotch 





* No. 1 
No, 2 


Eaton's Ltd. (sales: $630 million); 
Simpsons, Ltd. ($412 million), 
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ee 


nichar 


Hupson’s Bay Co. Factory in Port Harrison, Que. 


whisky modestly called “Best  Procura- 
ble.’ The Bay’s profits last year were an 
alltime high of $8,893.000 on record gross 
revenue of $294.406,000, and this year 
looks to be even better. 

Survival Test. So sharply has the Bay 
changed that when Chester wanted to 
give his protégé Murray the toughest 
training the company could offer, he did 
not send him to the Arctic to deal with 
the Eskimos, but down to the New York 
fur auction to see how he would survive 
among the Seventh Avenue furriers. Mur- 
ray succeeded so well that today the Bay's 
New York fur auction is the world’s larg- 
est: ironically, though, it handles no wild 
fur—only tame. ranch-bred varieties. 

Still, 12% of the Bay’s gross income 
comes from its operations in the Canadian 
North—and the company is determined to 
go on doing business there. Over the years, 
critics have charged the Bay with paying 
the Eskimos minimal prices for their furs 
and persuading them to spend so much on 
frivolities that they have to go on welfare 
in order to get food. To provide competi- 





FREO STEIN 
VOLKSWAGEN'S NORDHOFF 
Second only to Chevy. 


Seventh Avenue is tougher. 


tion with the Bay and to give the Eskimos 
a hand in running their own affairs, Otta- 
wa is establishing Eskimo-run coopera- 
tives to sell merchandise and market Es- 
kimo stone carvings and prints. 

Quiet Warning. Even though it no 
longer defends its stake-outs with its own 
army, the Bay is as tough a competitor as 
ever. In the North, it has warned the co- 
operatives not to start any rash price 
wars. In the more populous southern tier 
of Canada, the Bay has fought off subur- 
ban department stores with multistoried 
“Bay Parkades” for customer parking near 
its downtown stores. Even discount com- 
petition seems not to disturb Murray. 
Says he: “We find those basement-type 
stores only carry about 10% of the items 
we carry. We simply match their price on 
that 10%. We may be a bit upper middle 
class at the Bay, but we never forget that 
we started out selling to Eskimos and In- 
dians, and we're still selling to the lowest 
income group.” 


WEST GERMANY 
The Booming Beetle 


Despite West Germany's current eco- 
nomic slowdown, German industry's most 
famous product is still speeding along fast 
enough to puncture a few egos in Detroit. 
In a letter to his shareholders last week, 
Volkswagen Chairman Heinz Nordhoff 
63, announced that the company’s 1962 
sales seem certain to reach $1.4 billion—a 
25°% increase over 1961. The total num- 
ber of Volkswagens produced this year 
will be well over.a million, which will 
put VW second only to G.M.’s Chevrolet 
Division as the world’s biggest producer 
of a single make of auto. Biggest en- 
thusiast of the beetle outside West Ger- 
many is still the U.S. motorist. While 
most German exports leveled off this year, 
Volkswagen's U.S. sales rose 13% to 230, 
ooo cars. trucks and station wagons. The 
number of VWs registered in the U.S. has 
now passed 1,000,000, and currently the 
waiting list at Volkswagen’s 680 U.S. 
dealers is running about 40,000 cars—or 
two months’ worth of imports. 
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The five W's and the H—Who, What, 
Where, When, Why and How—make 
up a time-honored formula for the 


€ From TIME publisher's letter 


contents of a good news story. In the 
crush of reporting the news every 
hour on the hour, or every day by the 
day, one—and perhaps the most im- 
portant one—of the 
W's is often slighted 
Each week TIME gives 
intense attention to 
that one—the Why.” 





MILESTONES 


Married. Joseph Leo Mankiewicz, 53, 
pipe-chewing Hollywood director most 
recently involved with Cleopatra; and 
Rosemary Matthews, 33, a production 
assistant on the Cleo set; he for the third 
time; in Manhattan. 





Divorced. John Osborne, 33, Britain's 
angriest young playwright: by Actress 
Mary Ure, 29; on uncontested grounds 
of adultery with three women (she ad- 
mitted adultery too); after five years of 
marriage, one son; in London. 


Died. David Demarest Lloyd, 51, Har- 
vard-trained lawyer who became a speech- 
writer and assistant to Harry Truman and 
later head of his presidential library; of a 
stroke; in Alexandria, Va. 


Died. Charles Laughton, 63, match- 
lessly versatile character actor of stage 
and screen: of cancer; in Hollywood. 
An English hotelkeeper’s son, the rotund 
Laughton studied for the London stage 
but his star rose on the screen with one 
tour de force after another—as a warm- 


hearted gargoyle (Hunchback of Notre 
Dame), a thundering misanthrope (Muti- 
ny on the Bounty), a ribald monarch 


(Henry V/17), an oratorical Southern sen- 
ator (Advise and Consent). He was hon- 
ored with Oscars, but cared little for the 
trappings of a star; as he himself said 
“The truth is, I'm an incurable ham.” 


Died. George Ephraim Sokolsky, 69, 
foreign correspondent turned syndicated 
columnist, a militant conservative who 
was a flery one-man front for capitalism; 
of a heart attack; in Manhattan. Son of 
a New York rabbi and a student at Co- 
lumbia Journalism School, he left to 
observe the Russian Revolution firsthand, 
got bounced from the country by the 
Soviets for his adverse editorial views, 
landed in China with one Yankee dollar 
in his pocket, and stayed 14 years in 
Asia as a correspondent, political adviser 
and friend of China’s revolutionary lead- 
er, Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Returning to the 
U.S. in 1935, he started his sternly anti- 
Communist political punditry in the New 
York Herald Tribune, moved to the Sun 
ind later to the Hearst chain, 


Died. General Alfredo Kindelan y 
Duary, 83. chief of General Francisco 
Franco’s rebel air force during the Span- 
ish Civil War, a Cuban-born marquis who 
as a young man was an avid balloonist 
fired up by the writings of Jules Verne 
and H. G. Wells, became Spain's first 
full-fledged military pilot; of a heart ail- 
ment; in Madrid. Though Kindelan was 
the man in charge in 1937, historians 
absolve him of blame in the well-remem- 
bered bombardment of Guernica, the first 
time that aircraft were employed sys- 
tematically to annihilate a defenseless 
civilian population, killing 1,654 in a few 
hours. That was a Nazi show. 
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CINEMA 





Hell Is a Hotel 


No Exit. The idea of hell has gradually 
been going to hell. In the ancient Hebrew 
tradition it bottomless pit where 
“the fire is sixty times as hot as the fire of 
this earth.” To St. Thomas it was a sort 
of overheated sideshow that the saints in 
heaven were permitted to watch in order 
to “enjoy their beatitude and the grace 
of God more abundantly.” To the poet 
Shelley it was “a city much like Lon 
don.” To Existentialist Jean-Paul Sartre 
whose most celebrated theatrical tract can 
now be seen in a free cinemadaptation 
hell is just a cheap hotel room. 

Three people are in the room 
two women and a man. The man 
(Morgan Sterne) is a coward who 
betrayed his revolutionary com- 
rades to torture and death. One 
of the women (Viveca Lindfors) 
is a lesbian who seduced a virtuous 
young housewife and slowly, out 
of sheer unnatural viciousness, de- 
stroyed her. The other is a rich 
woman (Rita Gam) who drowned 
her baby and inspired her nice old 
husband to blow his brains out, 
Briskly they confess their sins, 
warily they begin to discover what 
manner of hell they are in. The 
coward longs to be saved, the les- 
bian prefers to be damned, the 
rich woman wants to be distract- 
ed. Each involves the others in 
a vicious circle of frustration that 
by its very nature never ends. 
That, according to Sartre, is the 
hell of it. 

Sartre of 
talking about He is talking 
about Existence, he 
means to say, is a paradoxical situ- 
ation in which no man can help an- 
other to save himself and no man 
can save himself alone. Indeed, in 


was a 





course is not 
hell. 
existence, 


really 


Sartre’s opinion all communication is evil 
and love is a kind of murder. Since one 
existent cannot see another as a subject 
but only as an object, the “stare” of the 
other interrupts “the secret state” that 
to the existent is his existence, and this 
interruption causes a “hemorrhage” of 
freedom that drains being into nothing- 
ness. Ergo: “Hell is other people.” Other 
people, that is to say, are a man’s pun- 
ishment for not living his own life as 
truly and as fully as he can. In Sartre’s 
opinion, whosoever shall lose his life shall 
lose everything. “You are your life,” he 
proclaims, “and nothing else.” 

The ideas in the drama are plainly 
paranoid but they are also vivid, and 
in this competent translation and produc- 
tion they make for vivid theater of ideas. 
But the drama is diminished at every 
point to the petty scale of Sartre’s vision 
of reality. It is true enough, even in a 
religious sense, that man is his life and 
nothing else, but it is also true that there 
are more things in man’s life than are 
dreamt of in Sartre’s philosophy. 
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Absolutely Everything 


Jumbo has a lot of reasons to be a 
white elephant. To begin with, the show is 
based on a Broadway musical of the same 
name that lost money in 1935 and hasn't 
been heard of What's more, the 
story is set in a circus, a subject that un- 
failingly transforms a moviemaker’s grey 
matter into pink cotton candy. Further 


since, 





more, the picture has absolutely every- 
thing—Panavision, Metrocolor, stars ga- 
lore, 200 animals, 2,000 extras, a $5,00 











ooo budget. Yet somehow in spite of, or 
because of, all the tanbark and trumpets 





Jimmy IN “JumBo” 
A wonderful, 


unwithered sameness. 


clowns and candy-butchers, high wires, 
low jinks and desperate little dogs that 
can't stop doing backward somersaults 
Jumbo is a great big blubbery amiable 
polka-dotted elephant of a show, just the 
ticket for a holiday hoot with the wife 
and kiddies. 

Onscreen as onstage, not the least of 
Jumbo’s pleasures is its plot, shamelessly 
snookered from Shakespeare. Romeo (Ste- 
phen Boyd) is a daring young man on a 
flying trapeze. Juliet (Doris Day) is a 
bareback rider. A cruel fate divides them. 
His father (Dean Jagger) owns a circus, 
her father (Jimmy Durante) owns a cir- 
cus—and the circuses are rivals. Romeo, 
sent incognito to swindle Juliet’s father, 
falls in love with the lass instead. Duty 
at first conquers love, but in the end 
schmalz conquers all. 

Director Charles Walters has the sense 
to let all this seem exactly what it is: 
nonsense. He skillfully mingles cinemagic 
and circus-pocus, and he almost always 
gets the best out of his players—including 
Jumbo, portrayed with massive aplomb by 


an animal named Sydney, who wears a 
size 92 top hat and, in profile, looks rather 
like Durante. Day as usual is blindingly 
sunny. but in a circus the glare seems 
suitable. Boyd, for once, talks without 
sounding as if he were a species of Boyd 
that chews worms. And Martha Raye is 
hilarious an unfortunate fortuneteller 
who sometimes plays a lion. But the show 





belongs to Schnoz. 

At 69, Jimmy Durante has shriveled 
away till he looks like a mere appendage 
of that incomparable proboscis, long may 
it wave. But é cannot wither nor custom 
stale his infinite sameness. In 
essentially what he was in 1g50, when he 
made his last movie. He is Jimmy, a quite 
ordinary little fellow who looks slightly 
confused and absurdly belligerent 
as though in total darkness he had 
stepped on the teeth of a rake, and 
the handle had popped up and hit 
him in the nose, and there he 
stands, punching wildly and won- 
dering why he isn't hitting any- 
body. But as a comedian Jimmy is 
not in the least confused: he is the 
master of a style much subtler 
than it seems. Superficially, he is 
merely a matchless Mr. Malaprop 
—who but Jimmy could describe 
an elephant as a “pulchatoobinous 
pachadoim” and really seem to 
mean it? But look deeper. His 
comedy is grounded in an inno- 
cence as perfect as a baby’s—or a 
saint’s. Not since the late Harry 
Langdon of the silent days has 
the screen shown a comedian who, 
caught tiptoeing past the Big Top 
in broad daylight with a stolen ele- 
phant in tow, could throw up his 
hands and say with almost mystical 
“What elephant?” 








1962 he is 


fervor 


Well, It Isn't a Dog 


Gay Purr-ee, an 86-minute 
UPAnimated cattoon, is all about 
Mademoiselle Mewsette, a pretty 
little kitty who has never seen the 
city. In her catnaps she dreams of the 
Felines Bergére, the Place Catalle and the 
Mewlin Rouge so one day she departs lor 
Purr-ee in pussuit of happiness. Her boy 
a hair-trigger mouser called Jaune 
hurries off to Paris as soon as he 


friend 
Tom 

gets the bad mews, but he arrives too late 
to avert catastrophe: Mewsette has al- 
ready fallen in with Meowrice Percy 
Beaucoup, a sinister allée cat who has de- 
signs on her chatsteté. As for Jaune Tom, 
what happens to him in the big city 
shouldn't happen to a dog, but in the end 
the hero hangs a mouse on the villain, and 
everything comes up catnip. 

UPA’s art work often suggests stale 
Disney sprinkled with Kitty Litter, but at 
one point the picture wittily displays 
Mewsette as she might have been painted 
by Monet, Van Gogh, Seurat et al. Judy 
Garland, as the voice of Mewsette, yowls 
enchantingly. And even those who think 
that the plot is a very old sardine may 
admit that it is often amewsing, in a 
clever script by Dorothy and Chuck Jones, 
to read between the felines. 
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But Not For Him 





»F 2 ¢ { 
ersity Press ($6.5 
Franz Kafka died of tuberculosis in 
1924, at the age of 41. In crippling 
distrust of himself, he had published al 
most nothing, and he died little noted 





leaving instruction irn all his work 
His closest friend disobeyed his will and 
published Kafka’s three unfinished novels 
his letters, diaries 


rhese included The 7 


*s and tales. 


. The Castle and 








Imerika—in effect. the chief body of his 


work. The generation 





since then has been de 


the friend's good sense in preserving these 


records of a genius that at first seemed 
obscure, then mysterious. eventually dan 
gerous and, at last, chillingly prophetic 

Critics of two cultures have pro 





Katka's 


yto-Comn 


nounces oun “pre-t 





ind Freudians have 





found in them classical symptoms o 


angst; theologians have seen a cold and 





brilliant statement of  Kierkes S 
either, or maxin ind Karl Barth's 
“theology of crisis And like Freud's 


his name has become an easy tag, em 
ployed by essayists and parlor annotators 
Kafkaesque now suggests the small man 
confronted by a high 
humble man 
no trouble 


withered 





ind nameless men- 


ace, the anxious to 
who finds that his heart has 


the defeated man 


cause 


who wanders 


without hope through the streets of 
rotting cities. 

The Impossibility of Crows. In the 
Kafka 


Scholar 


most trenchant and lucid st 
yet written, Poet and 
Heinz Politzer conducts a tireless search 


78 


udy of 


German 


ind imagery for clues 


into Kafka’s style 
that tie the emptiness of the heart to the 
dish itside. In 


rement of the world o 





Kafka’'s 


dream landscapes and ghostly 
threads to the con 


for an ab 


he finds 





me—man s se 


which he has become es 





society. 
as Kafka 


a breed- 


by an 
The fault is partly m¢ 
because the lonely life i 


impersonal 
ns own 


sees it 





ing ground for new and universal crimes 


torpor, mediocrity, the avoidance of the 
love. In The 7 the absolute 
in The Castle, as the 
Imerika, 





dare of 





appears as The Law 





hever appears in 


Karka & Fitm Scene From “Tue Triaw’ 


re the 


extended but never fulfilled 


Kafka 


quest lor 


sullered 
the hope 


oneliness 


Politzer says, was in 


bevond hopelessness the glimmer of 
light Kafka knew existed, but not for 
him 

Politzer spent vears with his study 
nd that was too long. But he is percep 


perplexing par 
Driven by visions 


of doom, Kaf 


ferreting out the 


f fk ty] 
of Kafka’s stvle 






it obsession mans ahena 
tion fre himself. from other men. fron 
the absolute The crows maintain,” he 
wrote, “that a single crow could destroy 


the heavens. There is no doubt of this 





but it proves nothing against the heavens 


for heavens simply means: the impossi 
I Heavens that 


crows must stop being heavens 


crows,” 





vy of possess 
laws that 
touch men abandon justice. 

The Inability to Laugh. Kafka’s form 
was magic realism in which, as Politzer 





Writes clefts and crags open to revea 
depths beyond realistic detail.” In breath 

s. frightened prose. Kafka built his 
imbivalent fears into ambiguities that 





empty the spirit. His heroes endure events 


that seem to mirror their experience. but 
in fact are tantalizing opposites that con- 
they know. In The 


isserts his 


evervthing 


s hero 
of his 





innocence 


Own VOICE convince 


his guilt. Life becomes 


absurd in 


a universe whose nature is that guiltless 
men shal 


the totalitarian 


ve punished. Kafka never knew 
that his 
prefigured. But he knew the 


state ntuition 


veight and 


layers of hostile environment. He was 


brought up in the ghetto of t ( nim 


inded by 








s of Prague, surro. 
in turn 
thumb of the dving Austrian E 

The loneliness of fka and his char 


speaking Je 


hostile Slavs who were under the 





mpire. 





acters misleads Politzer in his conclusion 


that Kafk 
too. He 


stands alone in literature 


pays little attention to the in- 
Kafka Nietzsche 
ird, Gogol and Poe, still less to 
the enormous influence of Kafka on such 
is Robbe-Grillet. C ind Sar- 
tre. In a final chapter that judges Kafka 
against C 


gained 





tron 


writers mus 


amus (unfairly, and at Camus’s 


great expense), he notes the obvious dis- 
tinctions in the work of two writers often 
what Camus says in Olympian 


Kafka says in nervous ex 


compared 


detachment 





citeme where Camus needs crisis to 
show man’s decay, Kafka content with 
indolence; in Camus the characters are 
absurd, but in Kafka it is the universe. 

But these are critics’ tricks. performed 
for the pleasure of graduate students. 


What matters 
shared with 


both men 
air, the 
convic- 


that 


t 
acters 


nore is 
char 
laugh, and the « 


their 





inabdi Vv to 








tion that the age they spoke of was a 
time of weary men, victims rather than 
controllers of a society grown too big to 


” comprehensible in human terr 


Life Without Charles 








ae hinlay Duckett-—Universitv-or 
M $c OF 

Ple ive Charlemagne final 
month in bed, and he spent it searching 
for errors in Latin texts. He could 
ifford a sublime death. In the 460 vears 


of his reign he had extended his empire 
With a 


he had made 


across kind of ecu- 


ill Europe 


menical zeal Christians out 


of Saxons. Serbs and Slavs, and with pa- 
ternal zeal, he had made kings out of both 
his sons—Louis the Pious in Aquitaine 


Pippin in Italy. He died at 71. in 814, but 
I the full 
century that followed still bears his name. 

Triple Lot, The last hundred years of 
Charlemagne’s empire are the subject of 
drawn from diaries 
ind church histories collected and trans- 
lated by Medieval Scholar Duckett. With 
i treasure-trove of antique detail, she 
is life under Charles the 





nse tha 





his power was so imn 


this meticulous study 


shows that just 
Great had been purposeful and pious, life 
without him was chaos. Three generations 


of heirs let the empire dwindle away under 





~akness, jealousy and dis- 
Europe was divid- 


the weight of y 





trust. By mid-century 
ed between Charles's three grandsons 
Lothar, Charles the Bald and Louis the 


German. In one of the rare medieval 
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verses that combines reason and beauty, 
a bishop expressed the general woe: 

Lost to the Empire is now both name 

and glory. 

The realm, 

triple lot. 

No man is Emperor, assessed in thought 

or honor, 

For king a kinglet, for realm the realm’s 

dividings. 

Guilt & Impulse. Miss Duckett’s ac- 
count, though marred by the errors of 
style that plague scholars who wish to en- 
tertain, is astonishingly rich in anecdote. 
Charlemagne was obsessed with his poor 
handwriting, constantly practiced it as he 
traveled over his lands in the royal coach. 
Charles’s son, Louis the Pious, began his 
reign by banishing his three bastard sisters 
to a convent, later blinded his nephew, 
Italy’s 18-year-old King Bernard, for plot- 
ting revolt. But afterwards Louis fell into 
a remorse from which he never fully re- 
covered. His son, Charles the Bald, was 
the prisoner of fatal impulsiveness: while 
revolt flickered along all France's fron- 
tiers, Charles took his army off to Italy 
to help the Pope fight the heathen Sara- 
cens, leaving affairs at home in the crafty 
hands of his bishop, Hincmar of Reims, 
who showed his contempt for the King 
in tracts secretly circulated around the 
palace. “We have not foresaken our King,” 
he wrote. “He has foresaken us.” 

Of all her pale heroes, Miss Duckett 
does best by Hincmar. whose Annals are 
the major source of her book. Hincmar 
lived 74 years, spent 40 of them in Frank- 
ish courts and divided his time between 
dark treatises on predestination and dark- 
er plots. Hincmar’s cold spirit is the only 
one that comes alive in the book and, 
seen in his final years, working tirelessly 
to bolster the inept rule of Louis the 
Stammerer, son of Charles the Bald, he 
seems the only man in the century who 
grew half the height of Charlemagne. 


once one, hath fallen in 





A Prisoner's Progress 


Burn, Kitter, Burn! (39! pp.)—Paul 
Crump—Johnson ($4.95). 
much 


Convict Paul Crump has been 
publicized. The crime he was convicted 
for—a 1953 holdup slaying—was appar- 
ently the act of an angry young Negro 
who went wrong in an environment where 
nobody ever found it easy to go right. 
Last summer, when he was only hours 
away from the electric chair, Illinois Gov- 
ernor Otto Kerner finally yielded to 
mounting national pressure and commut- 
ed Crump’s sentence to life imprisonment 
(Tose, Aug. 10). Why? Because Crump, 
in the course of his imprisonment, had 
become an entirely different personality. 
And one of the many things that helped 
to transform him was W orking on a novel. 

Now out, the book is in some respects 
a pleasant surprise. 

Looking back on his own pre-prison life 
not so much in anger as in new-found 
wisdom, Crump tells the story of Guy 
Morgan. Like Crump, Morgan hates his 
father, a hellfire-and-brimstone revival 
preacher with a weakness for girls, who 
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finally abandons the family for the favors 
of a particular girl named Zola. Morgan, 
like Crump, is brutally and unjustifiably 
beaten by a Negro-hating Chicago cop. 
But with plenty of precedent and plenty 
of excuse for blaming all Morgan’s trou- 
bles on society, Crump instead makes his 
story illustrate a more mature individual 
judgment—a man can live only if he for- 
gets his own resentment and takes respon- 
sibility for his own actions. As presented 
by Crump, Morgan is not so much a vic- 
timized black as a man so full of hate that 
he can’t see straight. 

Morgan confuses his father with the 
angry Jehovah his father so often quotes. 
When he steals for the first time, he hears 





ARTHUR SICGEL 


Crump 
A hard man to bet against. 


the voice of Jehovah calling “Thou shalt 
not steal.” “Shut up, you son-of-a-bitch,” 
Morgan snaps as if in reply. “You 
shouldn’t have gone away with Zola.” But 
most of Crump’s dramatic confrontations, 
like revival-meeting confessions, have an 
overwritten melodramatic ring. 

Crump is aware of his novel’s short- 
comings. When you're writing such things, 
he says, “how can you keep from sounding 
vulgar?” Despite this, Crump is writing 
another book, about a Negro prizefighter. 
Not much in Burn, Killer, Burn! suggests 
that it will be even a fair book. But any- 
one who has come as far as Paul Crump 
is a hard man to bet against. 





Nuggets for Gleaning 


Tue Viking Book oF APHORISMS (405 
pp.|—Selected by W. H. Auden and 
Louis Kronenberger—Viking ($6.50). 


An aphorism forces the eye off the page 
and into the contemplative middle dis- 
tance; it takes a moment’s time to decide 
whether the author has skewered a truth 
or merely shaken it up. The collectors 


have selected from the great aphorists 
such as G. K. Chesterton and Georg 
Christoph Lichtenberg, but also from such 
little-known men of perception as Claude 
Bernard and the late Cesare Pavese. 
Samplings: 
> The man who is too old to learn was 
probably always too old to learn.—Henry 
S. Haskins. 
> To deprive elderly people of their bo- 
geys is as brutal as snatching from babies 
their big stuffed bears.—L. P. Smith. 
> Art is I; Science is We.—Claude Ber- 
nard. 
> All women become like their mothers. 
That is their tragedy. No man does. That 
is his.—Oscar Wilde. 
> Perched on the loftiest throne in the 
world, we are still sitting on our own be- 
hind.—Montaigne. 
> Good manners are made up of petty 
sacrifices. Emerson. 
> The anarchist is disappointed with the 
future as well as the past.—Chesterton. 
All in all, it is a book to beguile an idle 
interval, to start a line of thought, or at 
least to glean a nugget suitable for drop- 
ping into the next dinner-table pause. 


Suburban Diaspora 


Stern (19! pp.}—Bruce Jay Friedmon 
—Simon & Schuster ($3.95). 


Behind the sword dancing and cymbal 
clashing of the bestseller lists, where titles 
assail the eye from ads and authors assail 
the ear on panel shows, there are books 
that glow and grow with a life of their 
own, “discovered” and talked up by read- 
ers rather than literary promoters. Cur- 
rently sparking such a small-scale chain 
reaction is a strange and touching little 
first novel called Stern. It is giving Author 
Bruce Jay Friedman, 32, who has pub- 
lished some short stories and who works 
in Manhattan as editor of an adventure 
magazine, a coterie reputation as a new 
novelist with an antic imagination and a 
style to match. 

Stern is about being Jewish in a lawn- 
proud suburb of mid-century, middle-class 
America. But Stern is no sociological nov- 
el. Blurring fact and fantasy, it is funny 
and sad at the same time in the tradition 
of the Jewish schlemiel story and the 
Charlie Chaplin movie. 

Dogs & Caterpillars. Stern is a tall, 
round-shouldered man with fat hands and 
“pale, spreading hips” whose job is to 
write descriptive literature on labels. His 
wife is large-eyed, long-nosed and sexy, 
his lonely eight-year-old son spends most 
of his time sucking on a blanket. Stern 
moves them to the suburbs, buys a house 
for $23,000, and at once begins to suffer 
the consequences. 

Stern’s unfamiliar, spread-out country 
world seems full of traps and tortures. 
Night after night, as he makes his way 
home through a neighboring cluster of 
houses, two huge dogs yault a fence and 
savagely escort him. his wrist held wetly 
in the lead dog’s teeth. Caterpillars munch 
away half of every chrub and tree on the 
place. “This house has been standing here 
for thirty years with whole shrubs,” Stern 














‘What does 
Chase Manhattan 
do for me ?”’ 


...and what does it do for the 
nation’s Textile Industry 


For the people who make up New York’s garment 
industry we supply all the many personal and busi- 
ness banking services that help an individual keep 
his financial house in order m And for the vast tex- 
tile industry across the nation we put up a good 
deal of the commercial bank credit that helps pro- 
duce and market fabrics for everything from table- 
cloths to space suits ® Thus with basic bank 
loans, plus financial services to people and industry 
at home and abroad, we work to strengthen our 
pledge of greater usefulness to New York, the na- x a 
tion and the world. 4 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 6 > . 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15 » Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


FIRST IN LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 




















Also: Sausage Meat, 
Sliced Bacon 
Sausage Patties, 


Liver Sausage 


JONES DAIRY 


Get —w’ 

before you need chains 
e When you're having your car “‘winter- 
ized’... tell your service station man to 
put a pair of Weed V-Bar Tire Chains in 
your trunk. Then, you'll enjoy the feel- 
ing of confidence that you're prepared 
to get started quickly, and stop safely, 
whenever a storm strikes. You won't get 
stuck on the road or have to wait in line 
when everyone else is trying to buy 
chains.... Be sure you get genuine 
Weed American V-Bar Reinforced Tire 
Chains, the original brand. 

American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 

Bridgeport, Conn. « York, Pa. 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Utd., Niagora Falls, Ont 


wonderful sausage from 
Jones Datry Farm! 


In this rich farm country of 
Southern Wisconsin, we still make 
Jones Sausage the same way we did 
a century ago- from choice cuts 

of tender young pork—hams, loins, 
shoulders, and seasoned with fine 
natural spices. At better markets 
everywhere. Have a Jones 


breakfast this Sunday! 






at Teeucho Santa a 


CALIFORNIA, SOUTH 
THE FINEST ADDRESS 
FOR WINTER VACATIONS 


Forward your mail to 
sunny Rancho Santa 
Fe this winter and let 
the fun begin. Play or 


just laze-around in America’s 
fairest climate. Golf, horseback 
riding, tennis, heated pool. 
Truly notable accommodations 
and food. 


IMMEDIATE RESERVATIONS 
SUGGESTED 

PLaza 6-1131 

DUnkirk 2-7171 

SYcamore 2-0266 

EXbrook 2-8600 


Los Angeles .... 
Pasadena 

San Francisco... 
Seattle ... MUtual 3475 
Portland CApital 8-2217 


WESLEY B. HADDEN, MANAGER 








Bruct 


FRIEDMAN 


A. certain arr 


moans. “We're in it a month and there 


ire halves 





Worst of all is the man down the road 
who refused to let his child play with 
Stern's No playing here for kikes”) 
ind who gave Stern's wife a push that 
sent her sprawling and may (or may not) 
have allowed him a look beneath her 
dress. Fighting the “kike man is Stern 
thinks of him, becomes a constant obses 
sion: he takes to worrving all day about 
whether he will have the courage to drive 
home from the station by the route that 
leads past the man’s house. And when he 
does. he takes off his glasses to look more 
formidable. One day he sees the in 
vearing tne ickelt ol a veterans organi 
ation | Stern’s heart turns over. “It 
meant the man had come throt the 
vorst part of the Normandy ca gn 
knew how to hold his breath foxholes 
for hours at a time and then sneak out to 


silence. He was skilled as 


with deadly 


slit a throat in 


1 foot fighter and went always 


ccuracy to from 


"A Little Theatrical." Stern develops 





in ulcer hairy. coarse-tufted little ani 
mal within him that squawked for nour 
ishment ind is sent to a night: h rest 
home populated by a brilliant set of gro 
tesques that night be right out of 
Hieronymus Bosch. Stern emerges to have 

nervous breakdown, which At ir Fried 
man manages to make both hugely comic 
ind horrendously real. 

The novel's only important lapse is its 
denouement—the fight with the kike man 
which is written as if Friedman were try 


When the man 


ing to compose an allegory 

clobbers him on the ear, Stert thrills 
with joy at still being alive then fe 

a warm shudder of sympathy for the 
man, who had been unable to knock hn 
inconscious with the blow.’ He walk 


purged at first. ther 


fear of his enemy 


bloodily he 
ind that the old 


yme 
zled to 


down the road is beginning all over again. 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
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Give historic OLD CRO1 
- the bourbon more people 


' 
' 
' 
Pour one bottle (Sth) of Old Crow over ice block | 
in large bowl. Add one 6 oz. can each of frozen H 
lemonade and of frozen orange juice concentrate, } 
V4 cup maraschino cherry juice and quartor more =} 
sparkling water. Garnish as shown. Serves 20 ; 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
H 
' 
i 


To purchase the BOWL 


Exact replicas of Old Crow's famous antique 
punch bow!, with 10 cups and ladle, are av ail 
able at $15. Send check or M.O. to OLD CROW 
PUNCHBOWL, Box 745, East Liverpool, Ohio 


prefer to any other 


penne -- one ene nny 





You a lot to like 
with 
-the filter cigarette 
with the unfiltered taste 





